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The Week. 

ee noon 

Norurne to equal the proceedings in the House during Friday and 
Saturday of last week is to be found, we venture to say, in the history 
of any deliberative body in the world. On Friday, Messrs. Butler and 
Logan, who are two of the Managers of impeachment, and one of whom 
was mainly instrumental in procuring Mr. Johnson’s indictment for bad 
language, went back to the House and had a bout of abuse with Mr. 
James Brooks which would have disgraced the spectators of a Sunday- 
morning dog-fight, and which Andrew Johnson has not approached 
either in scurrility or vulgarity. Mr. Butler, too, gracefully seized the op- 
portunity to abuse Mr, Evarts, his professional opponent in the Senate 
chamber, and pronounced him a “servant of the devil.” But Friday 
was nothing to Saturday. Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, it seems, has 
written a letter accusing Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, of being 
a fugitive from Pennsylvanian justice, and having changed his name. 
Of course Mr. Donnelly’s course was clear. He could either demand an 
investigation or commence a suit. But, instead of doing either, or pre- 
paratory to doing either, he made an attack on Mr. Washburne in the 
House which lasted—and by “ unanimous consent,” be it remarked—for 
over an hour, and which consisted of an unbroken stream of obscenity 
and blasphemy and buffoonery—much of the obscenity, too, being of 
that revolting kind which has nothing to recommend it even to the 
most degraded of human beings except its filth, The scene was, to 
anybody who realizes what the House of Representatives professes to 
be, and ought to be, an awful one, The Speaker vainly pro- 
tested against the performance, but the House evidently enjoyed the 
sport, and would not suffer the unfortunate man to be inter- 
rupted. What took place on Monday when the offender came to 
be called to account was, if possible, worse; for the whole affair was 
treated jocularly, and some of the blackguardism of Saturday served 
up cold, with a little addition of stupid profanity. Mr. Donnelly ap- 


| propriate ly closed his jocular apology on that day, by p 
| the whole body should adjourn and “take a drink,” which was re- 





roposing that 


ceived with laughter and applause, not a soul in the House apparently 
being sensible of the shame and scandal of the scene. We venture to say 
that Mr. John Morrissey has never heard in his experience—and he has 
associated with the worst ruffians of both hemispheres, ard seen them in 


| moments when drink and excitement had reduced the human in them 


to the lowest point—so much vile ribaldry from the lips of one man, 
in one place, as the Legislature of this Christian, civilized country 


l ae . ~ = 
listened to by unanimous consent, last week, from one of its own mem. 


bers, while the Chief Magistrate was actually on trial in the next room 
for simple violence and indecorum. It seems scarcely possible that this 
sort of behavior can continue much longer to be passed over by those 
who send these men to Congress and pay them for being, amongst other 
things, decent. It is said that Mr, Washburne is overbearing and con- 
ceited, and therefore unpopular; but this can hardly be seriously put 
forward as a reason why everybody who comes into contact with him 
may throw off even the restraints of civilization. 





No legislative business has been done by the Senate this week, ex- 
cept a little work in the way of appropriations, and the House has 
been almost equally idle. Mr. Brooks endeavored to get a committee 
of investigation into the Alta Vela letter appointed; and Mr. Windom 
succeeded in getting a committee of investigation into the truth of 
the charges which Mr. Elihu Washburne has been making against 
the character of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. A christening committee, to 
find an appropriate designation for the remarkable period in Congres- 
sional annals that we have just passed through, is as necessary as either 
Mr. Brooks’s or Mr. Windom’s. 





Mr. Evarts and Mr. Bingham have taken up the whole week with 
their speeches in the Impeachment trial. Mr. Evarts was very long- 
winded, speaking for fourteen mortal hours, and coming very near 
tiring the Senate out before he finished. We cannot, therefore, even 
enumerate his points. He passed most of his time in the regions of 
what may be called higher expediency, and addressed himself more to 
the discretion of the Senate or its political sense than any of his col- 
leagues had done, touching very slightly on questions of construction, 
and treating the evidence, as well he might, as trivial and unimportant. 
He claimed for the President the credit of having acted in good faith 
in disobeying the law; affirmed very strongly the doctrine that a law 
is not a law if not constitutional; that it is for the Supreme Court to 
say whether it is constitutional or not; that in deciding it to be uncon- 
stitutional the court does not annul a law; it simply says that some- 
thing which has been passing as a law is not a law, and that, therefore, 
a person accused of breaking it has not been guilty of any crime. 
Mr. Evarts claimed for the President a large amount of responsibility 
to the people for the safety of the Constitution. 
his speech, however, lay in the dexterity with which he turned their 
own weapons against the Managers, and with which he overwhelmed 
them with ridicule, Few happier hits have ever been made than his 
declaration, alluding to Mr. Butler's argument that the Senate was not 
a court, that he had often heard a defendant plead coram non judice, 
but had never heard a plaintiff plead it before. 





In fact, Mr. Evarts seems to have been raised up as the champion 
of decency and good manners, whose cause he vindicated in the best 
of possible ways, by mercilessly chastising their enemies amongst the 
Managers. When Mr. Butler first introduced into the trial the pleasing 


ee 
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little wiles and tricks of that renowned body, the Old Bailey bar, he 
was evidently under the impression that he had nobody more for- 
midable to deal with than Mr. Stanbery, and there was probably 
nobody more astonished than himself when he found himself laid 
out for dissection at the hands of Mr. Evarts, and found what a mas- 
terly knife the operator wielded, and how familiar he was with the 
more interesting portions of his (Mr. Butler’s) mental and moral anato- 
my. The passages which Mr. Evarts quoted from the graceful encoun- 
ter between the two leading Managers which took place a year ago, 
and which we described at the time in the language of the prize-ring, 
as the only dialect adapted to the occasion, were peculiarly apt, in 
view of Mr. Butler’s introducing into the articles the charge of bad 
language, and the solemnity with which he dwelt on this portion of 
the President’s misconduct in his opening speech. We admit the 
gravity of the President’s offence, but we are also sensible of the im- 
portance of keeping before the popular mind the fact that there is in 
these matters a standard of right and wrong independent of party 
interests, and that when the devil cites Scripture, no matter for what 
purpose, it degrades Scripture and does not improve the devil. 





Mr. Bingham has had to discharge what is perhaps the most 
important of the Managers’ duties, the summing up at the close, and 
he is engaged in it as we write. His rhetoric is so rank and luxuriant 
that the argument has to be followed through it like a trail through 
a tropical jungle. One gets to one’s destination by pursuing it, but 
not without much toil and many scratches. He maintained that the 
Senate is the supreme judge of the constitutionality of laws, at least for 
the purposes of impeachment, a proposition which, so far as we know, 
nobody has denied; that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
does not extend at all over political matters; that the President 
is bound to obey all laws psssed by Congress, and his only remedy 
if he thinks them unconstitutional is an appeal to the people; in 
fact, Mr. Bingham laid it down very broadly that it is “the people” 
alone, that is, the majority, which can decide points of constitutionality, 
a theory which, if true, of course disposes of the Constitution altoge- 
ther. The use of a constitution is to prevent the decision of the 
majority being final in particular cases, and in times of excitement. 
The President’s claim to the general right of dispensing with the ex- 
ecution of laws on his own judgment of their unconstitutionality, and 
leaving to others the task of bringing the question before the courts, 
he demolished very effectually. He was throughout very severe on Mr. 
Evarts, and departed, it seems to us, from the paths of decorum as 
well as of common sense when he sneered at that gentleman and his as- 
sociates as ‘‘hired advocates.” As far as the world has gone yet, “ hired 
advocates ” have been on the whole a more respectable and honorable 
body of men in all countries than hired legislators, for reasons on 
which we chal] not here dilate. But he dealt a heavy blow at Judge 
Curtis, in quoting from his pamphlet, published in 1862, on the limits 
of the President's power. 





While no choice of a Presidential candidate has been made by the 
Democratic masses, it is not much doubted that Mr. Belmont and the 
inner circle of leaders have their man already selected, though who he 
is remains quite unknown. Mr. Johnson is given up. Governor 
Thomas Seymour, of Connecticut, at the Jefferson’s Birthday dinner, 
scoffed at him in his calamity, and was rewarded by “ applause 


and laughter.” Nobody now talks of Mr, Chase or of General 


McClellan, and nobody but Mr. Bennett of Admiral Farragut.: 


Judge Joel Parker, of New Jersey, Mr. Pendleton, Governor Sey- 
mour, of this State, General Hancock, Mr, Hendricks, of Indiana, 
are all mentioned, as they all have been mentioned for months 
past; but which of them it is to be, no Democratic paper or poli- 
ticlan has yet so much as hinted. Mr. Belmont’s March letter to 
his fellow-members of the National Committee has just been printed, 
but it gives no indication at all as to the candidate, and in its state- 
ment of principles it does little more than furnish transparency devices. 
War Democrats are to be conciliated, we judge, and negro supremacy 





is to be opposed, and the usurpations of Congress must be resisted 
But nothing is said as to what we are to do with the negro when 
we have cut him off from absolute dominion; we are not informed 
if we may spread him on the triangles as aforetime; nor are we 
told about the national debt and the repudiation of it; nor, in 
fact, about anything with definiteness, For that we are obliged 
to turn to the Birthday dinner above-mentioned. Governor Seymour 
said: “Mr. Jefferson says that Patrick Henry, in his reply to the mon- 
archists of that body, ‘came down upon them in one incessant storm of 
lightning and thunder.’ That is what is needed at the present crisis 
of the country "—and even that, perhaps, is not a favorable specimen of 
a definitive proposition in politics; but this certainly will do: “ State 
sovereignty—the fountain of all federal power and the palladium of our 
liberty ;” or this: “ White supremacy the doctrine of the framers of our 
Constitution and the keystone of the arch of our civilization ;” or this: 
“The constitutional Congress of the United States— may it soon be 
restored.” And this, we imagine, is valuable as showing how hard it 
will be for Mr. Belmont and the Committee to make even a fair bid for 
the support of people north of Kentucky and west of Mulberry Street : 
“The South—the birth-place of the greatest statesmen, orators; and 
heroes of the Revolution—desolated by the military rule of strangers and 


tyrants, may she rise like a Phoenix from its ashes, and bestow again the 
inestimable blessings of peace and liberty upon her people.” 





In his Alta Vela resolution Mr. James Brooks asserted by impli- 
cation that several Republican members of Congress, among them four 
of the Managers, bad for money received, or to be received, tried to 
intimidate the President, or to bribe him with hopes of their favor, 
into using his power in behalf of a certain guano company or firm. 
Mr. Johnson was to send a ship of war to Alta Vela and terrify the 
Dominicans; Mr. Butler, Mr, Logan, Mr. Bingham, and Mr. Stevens 
were thereupon to hold themselves in during the prosecution, and not 
make as powerful speeches as they can make if they like, and the 
guano company in its turn was to turn over money or stock to the 
Representatives in payment for the use of their names. The authority 
for all this is a written legal opinion which Mr. Butler gave Mr. J. W. 
Schaffner, once a staff officer of Butler’s, more recently a member ot 
the above-mentioned guano company who wished to sell his stock, 
and thought he could do so if it were known that Mr. Butler consid- 
ered the company’s title to Alta Vela a good one. The informal 
opinion was to the effect that it would be right enough for Mr. John- 
son to send a ship of war to the island and put the dispossessed 
Americans once more in control of it. These things happened before 
Mr. Butler was Manager Butler and before Mr. Johnson had committed 
the offence for which he is on trial. Mr. Logan, who has a congenital 
tendency to despatch war vessels under a full head of steam to all 
parts of the earth, was asked to append his name to the opinion, and 
did so with great willingness. Mr. Stevens says he too signed will- 
ingly ; he holds Mr. Jeremiah Black’s opinion that from the beginning 
(now five or six years distant) of the Alta Vela business “Seward has 
acted the scoundrel,” and taken a course that Mr. Johnson or any 
other man may properly oppose if opportunity offers. As for Mr. 
Bingham, it is not doubtful that whatever may have been his motive 
in signing, it was one consistent with perfect honesty. The fact is 
that nothing in the world is given away with more unthinking lavish 
kindness than the Congressional autograph. The names having been 
thus secured by Colonel Schaffner and the guano company’s attorneys, 
the latter at once and naturally laid them before the President to influ- 
ence his action. Indeed there is some indication that Mr. Johnson, 
more suo, angled a little for some of the signatures. However that may 
be, there is no doubt that by-and-by he imagined that the possession 
of them put him in a position to administer a crushing blow to the 
Republican impeachment ; which blow Mr. T. A. R. Nelson with much 
simplicity proceeded the other day to deliver. Mr, Brooks’s delight 
on getting hold of the fatal document was equally Arcadian—intellec- 
tually speaking—with that of the pair of friends, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Nelson. He has probably by this time admitted it to have been a 
causeless joy; Mr. Butler’s explanation in the Senate Chamber was so 
convincing as not to be discredited even by the violence and brutality 
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of the accused members in the House. The House explanations sup- 
plied Mr. Brooks with something like an excuse for what otherwise 
would have plainly appeared an exhibition of the feebleness and 
malevolence which characterize so much of his political activity. 








It may not be generally known to our readers, but it ought to be, 
that the votes of money by the Legislature of this State to the Catholic | 
Church, for the support of its religious schools and other ecclesiastical | 
purposes, are now so regular and so large in amount as to be equivalent 
to a fixed endowment. In fact, it may be said that the Catholic | 
Church is the Established Church of this State, in so far as a Church | 
can be established by annual grants. The sum set apart in the Tax 
Levy and a Charity bill for this purpose this year amounted to over 
$200,000, and in order to disguise the real nature of the perform- 
ance from the public, a few grants in aid of the charitable insti- 
tutions of other denominations are scattered through the list. One 
of these, to the Young Men’s Christian Association, was never 
asked for, and has been refused by the president, Mr. W. E, Dodge, Jr. 
What strikes one most unpleasantly about all this is not that the 
Legislature should vote the money, or that the mass of their Irish | 
constituents should be gratified by seeing them vote it, but that 
the Catholic clergy should be willing to accept it. Their doing so is 
simply profiting by what they know to be an abuse; and, more than 
this, it is a breach of faith toward their Protestant fellow-citizens. 
It is just that kind of unscrupulousness, too, which has, wherever they 
have been oppressed by Protestants, furnished a ready excuse for 
oppressing them, on the ground that they never accept or con- 
cede equality themselves when superiority is within their reach. In 
fact, one of their organs, the Dublin Review, not very long ago denied 
that toleration was a duty when the true believers were in sufficient 
force to compel uniformity, and it luoks now as if they accepted the 
voluntary system only when Protestants were too strong to be fleeced. 
A curious illustration of the shifting, slippery character of their 
doctrine on all matters affecting religious equality, has just been 
afforded by the Osservatore Romano, the Papal organ published in 
Rome, which abuses Mr. Gladstone savagely for trying to disestablish 
the Irish Church, and praises Mr. Disraeli to the skies for resisting 
him, showing that their love of state endowments and ecclesiastical 
supremacy is stronger than their horror of heresy. As a matter of 
prudence, however, the hierarchy in this State would do well to take 
their hands out of the purses of their Protestant neighbors, even 
when they can get a legislative warrant for putting them there. We 
can think of nothing better calculated to rekindle the flames of religious 
strife and bigotry amongst us—or, in other words, to inflict on the com- 
munity the greatest of calamities; and we would remind them, too, 
that the arguments by which they doubtless justify these appropria- 
tions to their own consciences are much too subtle for the popular 
understanding. 








The recent passage of arms between Lords Derby and Russell has | 
given the first open intimation of what has been for some time pri-| 
vately and more plainly reported as to the sentiments of the Queen on | 
the Irish Church question. For the first time in her long reign, | 
hitherto unruffled by constitutional disagreements, she is said to be 
meditating opposition to Parliament and an independent exercise of 
the high prerogatives with which she is nominally invested. She con- 
siders herself restrained, by the obligations of her coronation oath, from 
giving her assent to any bill which may pass the two Houses for the 
“ disestablishment” of the Irish Church. This report may be said 
almost to derive confirmation from the extraordinary performance on | 
the part of the Ministry of which the Cable has just brought the news. | 
A week ago, the first of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions with regard to the 
Irish Church was passed in a full House by an increased majority, 
showing that the tide of opinion has been running with him, and not, 
against him, since the last division. Mr. Disraeli then took four days 
for deliberation upon the course the Ministry should pursue, and, in | 
he interval, paid a visit to Osborne, and had an interview with the | 
Queen. He announced on Monday night that he would neither resign | 
nor now dissolve Parliament, but would hold on till the new voters 





had an opportunity of expressing their opinion in the ordinary course 
of things next year, in which course, he said, he was simply complying 
with the Queen's request. The present crisis is not unlike that which 
preceded the close of the American war and the passage of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. Mr, Gladstone has, however, announced his inten- 
tion of pressing his resolutions vigorously, and the unconstitutional 
position taken up by the Ministry in declaring their intention of 
retaining possession of the Government for nine months longer in the 
teeth of a large and hostile majority, will probably lead to a vote of 
want of confidence, and this, if the Queen's scruples hold firm, may 
lead to a dissolution of Parliament, bringing the householder into the 
political field nearly a year sooner than he expected. 





The Woman’s Rights movement in England has at last taken the 
shape of a regularly organized agitation. A public meeting, in connee- 
tion with the “ National Society for Woman's Suffrage,” has been held 
at Manchester, in which for the first time on such an occasion women 
themselves figured largely. Sympathetic letters were read not from 
Mr. J. 8. Mill only, but from the Dean of Canterbury, Mr. Coleridge, Sir 
George Bowyer—the English champion of Ultramontanism, Mr, Ed- 
ward Baines—the arch dissenter, Mr. Ewart—of anti-capital punishment 
fame, Professor Huxley, Mr. Hare—the advocate of minority representa- 
tion, and the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
—Archdeacon Sanford was one of the speakers, and he was preceded 
by Miss Becker and followed by Mrs. Pochin, the wife of the Mayor of 
Salford. In ail “movements,” as in all novels, there is sure to be 
villain, whose rottenness and infamy have to be exposed at every step, 


Moreover—for wonders increase 


a 


and against whom its speakers and writers at the beginning discharge 
most of their shafts. We are pleased to see that the villain of the 
English Woman’s Rights movement is the Saturday Review, which is 
now at last receiving its deserts. We must add, however, that 
weightier, denser, more moderate and accurate talking and thinking 
than is to be found in Mrs, Pochin’s speech, as reported, is not often 
heard at public meetings. 





The Prince of Wales has visited Ireland and been enrolled in the 
order of St. Patrick with great écla¢. He made a speech at the ban- 
quet in which he gave grounds for believing that this visit is the first 
of a series, The accounts of his reception vary. 
unanimous as to its cordiality, but private accounts and the weekly 
papers say it was cold. At all events it is not in the least likely that 
Fenianism was touched by it, though royal visits have been tried as a 
means of pacifying Ireland sufliciently often to prove their worthless- 


The daily papers are 


ness. 

Italian affairs are steadily improving, and there are certain signs of 
social regeneration which make the political sky look brighter also. 
Count Mamiani, a distinguished poet and philosopher as well as politi- 
cian, and Signor Berti, the ex-minister, have been delivering lectures 
at Florence to large audiences on the causes of Italian weakness. The 
first ascribed it in part, at least, to the small influence of religion on 
Italian life and character, and said in plain terms that that influence 
could never be exerted through an organization relying so much on 
symbolism and sensuous agencies as the Catholic Church. The second 
preached strength of will, and enforced his preaching by the example 
of Alfieri, Balbo, d’Azegho, and Cavour. The ministry has at last got 
hold of a good working majority in the Parliament, and has carried 
whag is called the multure tax—that is, the tax on corn ground at the 
mills—and the tax on Government coupons, excepting, we believe, 
foreign holders. The greatest difliculty with which the Government 
has had to contend is thus overcome. Count Cambray-Digny has been 
steadily rising in public estimation, and now stands high—the result 
of sheer pluck and perseverance. The Italian correspondent of the 
London Daily News says he was generally spoken of at the beginning 
of the year as “ poor Digny ;” he was then promoted to “ poor hard- 
working Digny;’ he then became “hard-working Digny;” then 
“ courageous Digny ;” then “ courageous and clear-headed ;” and he is 
now “ distinguished Digny.” 
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All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 





MR. WADE’S ARRANGEMENTS, 


Ir one may infer anything with safety from what one hears and 
reads, we are not likely to gain much by the impeachment, should it 
end in conviction, beyond Mr. Johnson’s removal. We have no desire 
in the world to underrate the advantages of this, but they are not very 
numerous nor very weighty. It seems at first blush as if it was an 
important matter to get the Federal patronage out of his hands before 
the Presidential election ; but then the Federal patronage is now of very 
little use to him, at least as a weapon of offence. Having no party at 
his back, and no political future, the office-holders have already de- 
serted him to a man, and, were he now to escape deposition, would dur- 
ing the canvass pay little attention to his behests, even if the Tenure-of- 
Office Act had not deprived his displeasure of all terrors. In short, there 
is almost as little to be feared as hoped from him, even if he is 
acquitted, so far as the campaign is concerned, The Republican party 
is sure already of the aid of custom-houses and post-offices; the only 
thing undecided is for what particular candidates they will work 
between row and the nomination. 

Admitting that Mr, Johnson’s removal would not seriously affect 
the campaign, would it help the work of reconstruction? Could it have 
been effected just after the fourteenth constitutional amendment was 
proposed, or even immediately after the passage of the Reconstruction 
Act, there would have been little difficulty in answering this question 
in the affirmative. That he was almost entirely responsible for the 
refusal of the South to ratify the amendment, and that he has been 
largely responsible for its refusal to accept the last Reconstruction Act, 
or its delay in accepting it, there is little doubt. But his influence 
on the policy of the Southerners, whether for good or evil, has ceased. 
It is many months now since his weakness was clearly revealed, and 
since all Southerners of much weight or intelligence ceased to expect 
any help from him. The near approach of the expiration of his term 
of office, and the certainty that he has no chance of re-election, would 
have brought about this result if the word impeachment had never 
been mentioned. The days are long past in which a President, whose 
successor has been nominated, counted for very much in the eyes of 
either friends or foes in the last six months of his incumbency. So 
that it is safe to assert, that to make the impeachment process help 
reconstruction it ought to have begun a year ago at least. 

We admit that his conviction may be of considerable advantage in 
getting a thoroughly objectionable man out of the public service, inas- 
much as the failure of the process would probably drive him into fresh 
acts of folly and violence during the coming summer. Possibly he will 
be guilty of such acts, whether he is acquitted or condemned; but then 
it will make a great difference to the country whether he commits them as 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, or as the President of the United States. 
To those who expect some valuable moral result from this trial ; who 
expect it to serve as a solemn and impressive lesson to all coming 
Presidents, or to purify the political atmosphere, we really have nothing 
to say. No calm man who has watched the whole proceeding intelli- 
gently, we venture to assert, looks for anything of the kind. The 
conduct of some of the Managers of the House during its progress, 
the way in which it has been treated by the party organs, the doctrines 
which have been proclaimed as to the character of the proceeding, 
render it impossible to hope that posterity will look back on it as any- 
thing but a great exertion of party strength, in which the opposition 
was finally and completely crushed. We say this in spite of the 
unqualified admiration we have felt all along for the conduct of the 
Chief-Justice and the Senate. All that could be done to give elevation 
and dignity to the proceeding, and to make it really an instrument of 
warning and instruction, they have done, But then their share in it 
will not fill as large a space in the eyes of coming generations as it 
does in ours. Posterity will look at the whole case and its surround- 








ings in a way that we cannot, and will perhaps be as much shocked or 
amused by the newspaper articles abusing and refuting the President’s 
counsel, laying down the law day by day during the trial, and by the 
indulgence of the House, and some of the Managers, in one part of the 
Capitol, in language which would disgrace a prize-ring, while prose- 
cuting the President in another room for violence of speech, as it will 
be impressed by the decorum and gravity of the procedure, and the 
calm and impartiality of the court. 

At present, the question arising out of the trial which seems most 
prominently to occupy the political world is the use Mr. Wade is likely 
to make of his “chance.” We do not like to believe that he is himself 
a party to the intrigues and arrangements which are being made all 
around him for the division of the spoils of office and the manipula- 
tion of the Chicago Convention. As a general rule, one is apt to over- 
rate the delicacy and self-restraint of politicians; but there is certainly 
fair ground for believing that Mr. Wade is trying hard not to give 
scandal]. But his friends are neither so reticent nor so scrupulous, and 
are dividing the offices for him. They are hardly doing it in complete 
ignorance of his wishes or intentions, Mr. Butler, it is generally said, 
and it is, let us add, generally believed, is pressing him hard for the 
mission to England, and Mr. Greeley is talked of, though less confi- 
dently, as Mr. Seward’s successor. Arrangements on an extensive 
scale for the extortion from the Convention of Mr. Wade’s nomination 
at least to the Vice-Presidency are also said to be in progress, and some 
of the more “ advanced” politicians even claim the Presidency for him, 
on the ground that Grant has failed to excite enthusiasm enough to 
make him a safe candidate in view of the limited success of the party 
at the recent elections. 

Moreover, there are already signs that Mr. Wade is preparing “a 
policy” of his own; and yet, if Mr. Johnson’s case were of any value 
whatever as a lesson, one would think it would put an end to every- 
thing like the formation of a “ President’s policy.” The American In- 
dustrial League, which met the other day, addressed him earnestly on 
the subject of an increase in the tariff, and seem to have enlisted him 
in support of it, though how he is to help it without running counter 
to all the rules of Presidential conduct which the Radical journals have 
been preaching for the last six months, it is hard to see. Moreover, he 
is apparently expected to have views on the subject of the currency 
and the national finances generally—a matter with which he is about as 
fit to deal as with Chinese metaphysics—and to express his views ; 
doubtless, in the selection of a new Secretary of the Treasury, and by 
the use of his influence on the House. 

We do not pretend to prophesy what is going to happen. We are 
simply putting before our readers what the signs visible to outsiders 
seem to indicate—and the thing they indicate most clearly is the 
approach of nine months or more of great confusion, into which two 
changes of administration and one Presidential election will be crowd- 
ed, and in which the foreign policy and financial policy of the Govern- 
ment will be unsettled, and entirely new and untried men assigned to 
some of its most delicate and important duties. In fact, the most 
probable immediate result of the impeachment trial now seems to be 
the complete ascendency of what may be called the War-Horse section 
of the party, which the normal and regular process of recovery after 
the war was slowly but steadily consigning to a secondary and obscure 
position. It was the consciousness of this which made them strug- 
gle so desperately for impeachment as their only chance of salvation ; 
and Andrew Johnson played into their hands with truly amazing 
fatuity. He at last did all they wanted him to do in violating the 
Tenure-of-Office Act, and the mind and knowledge and forethought 
and civil prudence of the Republican party at once fell into the back- 
ground, and the War-Horses everywhere came to the front “ with 
head and tail erect,” neighing, snorting, and plunging. The Wilsons 
and Binghams made way in the impeachment business for the Butlers 
and Stevenses, and it was only after a smart tussle that the Senate and 
the Chief-Justice were saved from falling under the domination of the 
inspired portion of that body, and the War-Horse organs began to 
furnish bran-new law and jurisprudence literally by the yard, for use 
on the trial, with a rapidity that puts one out of all patience with the 
celebrated jurists of other ages and nations. If the two most striking 
results of Mr. Johnson’s remoyal should be Mr, Wade's nomination to 
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the Vice-Presidency and the selection of Mr. B. F. Butler by the 
“ moral party ” of the country for the British mission, and the installa- 
tion of War-Horses in the State Department and the Treasury, we sus- 
pect it will be a good while before another President is impeached. 

It does not need any remarkable perspicacity to be able to say that 
all the country expects, asthe proper sequel to the impeachment trial, 
is that Mr. Wade will confine himself to the work of preventing any 
unnecessary disturbance in the machinery of government during the 
few months that are to intervene before the inauguration of the new 
administration. He has no more right to start “a policy” than Mr. 
Johnson had; if for no other reason, for the very simple one that 
in the Presidential chair he will be, far more than Mr. Johnson, the 
“ accident of an accident.” The people have not voted for him for 
that or any similar position, and his duty is simply to keep the car of 
state in motion, and not to give it any new direction until a properly 
chosen driver comes to relieve him. The support of the present office- 
holders of course may be counted on with certainty for any candidate 
the Convention may nominate. All changes or upturnings are there- 
fore unnecessary for party purposes, and if any are made for the mere 
purpose of filling the public service with Mr. Wade’s creatures or sup- 
porters, or helping the War-Horse interest at the Convention, it is not 
Mr. Wade only who will suffer for it, but the party at large. Many 
of the Republican leaders are constantly disposed to forget how much 
of their security they owe to the inherent badness of the Democrats, 
but that it is unsafe to rely on this too much, the elections of the last 
year have shown. The “ week-kneed” and “lukewarm,” let us repeat, 
are a powerful body. In the field of rhetoric a “ burning editorial ” 
may scatter them like chaff before the whirlwind, but at the polls they 
count and cannot be driven off. 





THE USES OF ADVERSITY TO THE DEMOORATS. 


Tue Democratic party has now been out of power a sufficient length 
of time, and has witnessed the spending by other hands than its own of 
a sufficient amount of money, to have learnt whatever adversity has to 
teach. It has, too, during this period of exclusion from office, enjoyed 
the great advantage of being delivered from that necessity of defending 
slavery which weighed down its energies and destroyed its influence for 
so many years before the war, and which, many of its foremost members 
loved to believe, obscured, but did not diminish, its virtues. It still, 
they said, had great principles in its keeping, and its uses to the com- 
monwealth, as the guardian of these principles, would be plainer than 
ever when the troubles arising out of the war were at an end. 

What all this amounts to we have, luckily, during the past winter 
seen exemplified on a small scale, but still on a scale large enough to 
give us the means of judging what kind of government we should 
have if the party secured the Presidency, and had a majority in Con- 
gress to support its nominee. Owing to various circumstances, still 
fresh in the recollection of our readers, the elections went against the 
Republicans last fall in two of the largest, richest, and most intelligent 
States in the Union, New York and Ohio, and the Democrats got the | 
upper-hand in the State Legislatures for the first time in some years, 
Here, then, they had at last an opportunity of showing the world what | 
they meant by their criticisms when in opposition ; of setting the Repub- | 
licans an example of what they considered good government ; of giving 
the Radical visionaries an idea of “ practical statesmanship ;” of proving 
the horror of the corruption by which they say the land has been dis- 
graced during the rebellion, by their own purity, and illustrating the 
folly of the policy of coercion pursued at the South by a policy of 
moderation and conciliation at home. Few people, of course, who 
were familiar with the materials of which the party is now composed, 
expected from it a display of genuine virtue and wisdom ; but there 
were plenty who believed that there was enough brains left in it to 
produce a fair imitation both of virtue and wisdom. 

The experiment has now lasted half a year, and we have the result. 
The New York Legislature now sitting is probably the most corrupt 
legislative body which has ever assembled, not excepting the Irish Par- 
liament of famous and melancholy memory. The most corrupt not simply | 
from the largeness of the proportion of purchasable members it con- | 














tains, but from the smallness of the sum for which they can be bought. 
In the popular mode of estimating the degree of corruption to which a 
deliberative body has attained, the error is usually committed of sup- 
posing the corruption to increase in the direct ratio of the amount of 
money paid—so that, when one hears that a very large sum has been 
divided amongst the legislators, we are apt to think of their moral 
condition as proportionately low. The fact is, of course, that, the 
number of legislators to be bought being fixed, their degradation is in 
the inverse ratio of the sums they receive ; and judged by this standard 
the members of the New York Legislature stand lowest in the long roll 
of parliamentary knaves. Tested by the amount of impudent 
indifference to public opinion which they exhibit, the result is the 
same, Of course we do not claim for the Republican members the 
credit of purity ; but there are degrees in rascality as in everything else, 
and though the New York Legislature was very corrupt last year, the 
lowest depth was not reached till the majority became Democratic. 
We use the phrase “lowest depth ” advisedly. It is not likely, unless 
some terrible moral break-up should occur in the community at large, 
that the State Legislature will ever contain a larger number of kpaves 
than it does now. A few honest men will always find their way into 
it at least by accident. If further progress in the downward direction 
should be made it will doubtless be made rather by the increasing degras 
dation of individuals already degraded than by the spread of corruption 
amongst a greater number. That is to say, the price of votes will 
probably steadily fall under the influence of increasing impucence and 
the competition of corrupt men for seats. Hitherto, something has 
had to be paid as a compensation for risk to reputation in case of 
exposure, but the idea of risk to reputation has already become a plea- 
sant joke. This, then, is what has been gained in this State by the 
“uprising” last fall against Radical corruption and excesses. To crown 
all, the Assembly, in which alone the Democrats have a majority, 
apparently in pure love of knavery, and with a desire to propagate it as 
much as possible, have just passed resolutions asking Congress to pay 
off the national debt in greenbacks and to tax the bonds; in other 
words, not only to break faith with the public creditors, but to break 
it with as much parade of meanness as possible. Moreover, they have 
just made an investigation into their own corruption, and report with 
great simplicity that they have discovered nothing—which reminds us 
of Mr. Sam Weller’s inability to see his father in the court-room when 
Mr. Justice Starleigh asked him to point him out that he might 
commit him for contempt. 

In Ohio, the Democratic majority have not, so far as we have heard, 
shown themselves adepts in the art of corruption, but they have revealed 
other tendencies not less significant. One of their first acts, as our reads 
ers may remember, was an attempt to revoke the ratification of the four- 


_ teenth constitutional amendment, made by the last Legislature, There is 


nothing in this amendment, as everybody knows, in the smallest degree 
opposed to any principles the Democracy has ever professed. It is simply 
the lawful means of effecting some changes in the Constitution of which 
nobody denies the desirableness, It may be objectionable for Congress 
to make the adoption of it by the Southern States a condition of their 
readmission to the Union, but this is a matter which does not affect 
the merits of the amendment per se, and it cannot possibly render it 
improper that a Northern State, acting freely, should adopt if. 
Nobody, too, has ventured to maintain that it would not have been, or 
would not now be, a good thing for the Southern States to ratify it of 


their own free will; so that the attempt of the Ohio Legislature to 


withdraw the ratification of that State would, even if successful, have 
had no better result than the increase of confusion and bitterness, the 
prolongation of the controversies by which the country is already 


‘distracted, and the flinging into the cauldron of contention one more 


ingredient; and yet this was done by a party which daily abuses the 
Radicals for not being “ practical,” for laying stress on non-essentials, 


and for not adapting their policy to the actual state of things. 


They have, however, gone further than this. One of their great 
objections to the enfranchisement of the Southern negroes, or to tlie 
enfranchisement of the Northern negroes either, has been the igno- 
rance of the negroes. They denounce the Republicans for desiring to 
concede a share in the government to African barbarians, ignorant of 
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its principles, of its processes, and of its aims, One would naturally 
expect that a party which talks in this way, and which is so careful 
about the kind of influence brought to bear on politics that it will 
not suffer even educated negroes to vote at the North, lest blood alone 
should carry with it some secret political incapacity, would make 
every effort at least to include in the voting population the largest 
possible number of educated and intelligent white men; that it 
would oppose all attempts to restrain, by technical rules, the partici- 
pation in the government of those whose descent and training made 
their political value undeniable; that let the supporters of disquali- 
fication and strict construction be who they might, they would not be 
found in the ranks of the Democratic party. Nevertheless, the Ohio 
Legislature has just disfranchised all students of colleges, and all 
inmates of soldiers’ homes, who cannot show that they are permanent 
residents in the district in which the college or home is situated. The 
same phenomenon has been witnessed in New Haven, The Demo- 
cratic selectmen in that city refuse to register students of Yale College, 
and there is, it appears, under the Constitution no power in the courts 
to compel them. 

We confess we do not regret the disfranchisement of the Ohio 
students. No harm whatever can be done in any question now pend- 
ing by the formal admission of the Democratic party itself that not 
only is it the foe of intelligence and education, but that in every place 
in which young men meet to think and learn it finds an enemy’s 
stronghold. The measure is not only remarkable as an illustration of 
the want of practical ability in the party, the stupid indifference to 
results which pervades it, and the malignity which presides over its 
councils, but as a solemn declaration of its hatred of the light. It is 
valuable, too, in our eyes as proof of the correctness of the view which 
we ventured to promulgate nearly a year ago, that the present subjects 
of party strife could not last very long, and that when they had passed 
away it would be found that the great and permanent political hosts, 
between which the strife would be perpetuated, would be the party of 
ignorance, corruption, bad faith, and maladministration, and the party 
of education, purity, honesty, and reform, Slavery is dead ; secession 
we are not likely to hear of in the next two centuries, if ever again; 
the controversy over the tariff will be settled before many years—if not 
by the spread of economical knowledge, by the growth of American 
industry into such robustness as to make protection not only really, 
but evidently, unnecessary. All has been done for the negro that 
direct legislation can do; the rest must come from the growth of the 
community at large in faith, virtue, and knowledge. The work 
which will, therefore, hereafter fall to the lot of the Republican party 
or of the party which succeeds it and undertakes its duties, will be 
not the overthrow of caste or privilege, for there will be no caste or 
privileges; not the protection of this or that branch of industry, for 
there will be no branch of industry needing protection, but the protec- 
tion of the courts, the schools, and the legislature and the treasury 
against the assaults of the ignorant, the foolish, and the knavish ; the 
preservation in all walks of life of a fair field for intelligence and 
honesty ; the application to the work of government of knowledge 
and experience and reflection in opposition to the vast body of persons 
who, as long as human nature is what it is, will like to see national 
cffairs administered as if the Government only needed to “ last their 
time,” and were not a sacred inheritance to be transmitted to the remot- 
est ages, “defended by reverence, defended by power—a fortress at once, 
and a temple,” and as if true wisdom were “ the work of sudden acute- 
ness, and not of well-balanced reason.” If this view of the case be the 
true one, young men of education need not regret that the hosts of igno- 
rance and of darkness should early hurl defiance at them. The future, 
after all, belongs to the children of light. The intellect and energy of 
the best men of the country will not hereafter have to be employed in 
the coarse labor of draining the pestilential swamps of slavery. The 
processes of politics will have all the delicacy and complexity which 
mark the affairs of a united, homogeneous, and highly civilized com- 
munity, and they will perhaps possess, even if the age of great states- 
men have passed away, such attractions for those who have learnt to 


regard them as the highest of human pursuits as they have never 
offered before, 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 

Tue trial of the President has called forth very little that merits 
the name of eloquence. Indeed, we are inclined to disregard the cor- 
respondents and say that there has been nothing at all of the sort, 
except the appeal to the Senate with which Mr. Groesbeck closed his 
address, It may very well have been, as they listened to this speaker’s 
simple, forcible language, full as it was, or seemed to be, of sincere 
feeling, that Mr. Johnson’s judges forgot for a few moments the ex- 
acerbations of the last three years and recollected only the honorable 
and admirable passages in Mr. Johnson’s life—the dark days when 
what has since been his narrow-minded stubbornness was his patri- 
otic energy and singleness of faith, the influence of which in the 
Border country was worth to the Union almost an army; and those 
earlier, still darker duys when with vehement boldness he confronted 
the sullenness and threats of the senators daily withdrawing from the 
Senate chamber to the field of battle, and gave the country and its 
rulers an example not unneeded of defiant and undoubting confidence 
in the national power. This part of Mr. Groesbeck’s appeal, if we may 
judge it by the effect which the reading of it had on our own mind, 
was really eloquence, and eloquence of no mean order. 

Except this single one, however, the orations, alike those for the 
prosecution and those for the defence, seem to us altogether barren of 
those displays which certainly it was not unreasonable to expect—for 
which, at any rate, the trial afforded excellent opportunity. To be 
sure, the case as presented to the court was of a strictly and technically 
legal character. And the pleaders, all of them, were lawyers. And it 
may be laid down as true that to expect from lawyers as such any- 
thing which, in the high sense of the term, can be called eloquence, is 
unwarranted. No one of the world’s great orators is such simply in 
virtue of his pleas in courts. The private causes in which the great- 
est orators of antiquity won something of that fame by which their 
names have been made synonyms for eloquence itself, were causes in 
which the affairs of plaintiff and defendant were blended with the 
concerns of states and empires ; and of most of their renown pure poli- 
tics was the sole source, So, also, of the highest oratory of modern 
times, that of England, of France, of this country ; unless, indeed, for 
both ancient and modern times, we make exception of religious elo- 
quence, an exception, however, which avails the lawyers nothing. 

Still, for whomsoever was capable, there was most favorable oppor- 
tunity of transcending the narrow bounds which the case immediately 
before the court apparently imposed. The act regulating the tenure 
of certain civil offices was but a small thing among the issues involved. 
The trial may well enough be held the culminating point of the 
struggle between slavery and its enemies which for more than a gen- 
eration has agitated the country, and which but recently has carried 
death or wounds into most families in the United States ; it raises ques- 
tions which touch the foundations of the organic law, and the decision 
of which affects our future history; and it is true, too, that the advo- 
cates addressed not the Senate only, but a court of revision behind the 
Senate—the people, who also are to be convinced and persuaded, for 
whom the exposition of the law in the case could not be made too lucid, 
whose sentence may rightly be governed by the general considera- 
tions of justice and national expediency—fit subject-matter of the 
truest eloguence—sound reasoning surcharged with feeling, and exer- 
cised on topics at once of importance and of the widest interest. Of 
this aspect of the trial the lawyers were for the most part unmindful, 
and, as we have said, when it was in their minds, and they attempted 
to speak in view of it, they succeeded but badly, lame or stiff rhetori- 


cal gambolling being as near as most of them came to the soaring of 


eloquence. 

Of the legal arguments, as they are called, we of course do not here 
speak ; and, primarily, all the speeches were legal arguments. Mr. 
Curtis’s and Mr. Stanbery’s were entirely such. Mr, Butler’s, more read- 
able than either of these, was all but entirely such, and might with ad- 
vantage have been such altogether, the emphasis of the peroration 
being not particularly impressive. There was something not unim- 
pressive in the emphasis with which Mr. Stevens prophesied infamy 
unending for the heirs of senators who, as judges, may dare to express 
an opinion different from that which as legislators they have already 
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expressed ; but certainly the prediction added no weight to the forcible, 
straightforward argumentation which composed nearly all the rest of 
Mr. Stevens’s address; all except the end of it. In that Mr. Groes- 
back figures as a Conscript Father, and, on Mr, Stevens’s authority, 
the stocks are set up in the Forum Romanum and given in charge to 
Cato the Censor. 

This sort of undigested bits of classic lore out of Plutarch 
and the dictionaries of biography have for some time been as cer- 
tain an ear-mark of what is called polished ‘“ American eloquence” 
as wild ornithology is of our cross-roads variety, or as exclamation 
points of “French eloquence,” or mixed metaphors of “Irish elo- 
quence,” or double-columns of figures of ‘Scotch eloquence "— 
geographically bounded but otherwise imaginary provinces of what is 
one undivided realm. It is noticeable, though not odd or unaccount- 
able, that the fondness for borrowing second-hand, threadbare classical 
ornaments is greatest among persons who not only seem to partake in 
but the very smallest degree of the spirit of antiquity, whose minds 
have least been clarified and liberalized by the influences which classi- 
cal literature exerts, but who also are in the completest ignorance of even 
the outside of antiquity. We fancy they may be in part misled by Mr. 
Sumner’s habitual array of quotations from Greek and Latin authors, 
and imagine that to possess the externals of his scholarship is to possess 
his education and liberal culture. If so, he has much to answer for ; 
but it is a point that we do not press. After all, the tasteless imitation 
of what it half understands and can but injudiciously admire, is too 
surely a native tendency of the not completely civilized soul and mind 
for it to be at all fair to attribute much blame to anything but the force 
of nature. In the interest of eloquence, however, indeed of endurable 
rhetoric, it is to be desired that the House of Representatives should 
add to “ Cushing’s Manual” a new rule making it an offence punish- 
able by reprimand for any speaker to refer in any manner whatsoever 
to any man, institution, or event of times prior, say, to A.p, 1640. That 
date being fixed upon, honorable gentlemen would still have the use of 
the head of Charles the First, and James the Second’s abdication, and 
the career of Napoleon, and the Pilgrim and Continental Congressional 
Fatbers, and the French Revolution, and our own Wars of Indepen- 
dence and of 1812, and the late rebellion, and other historic pages in 
numbers ample enough for Mr. James Brooks or Mr. N. P. Banks. But 
we should be saved heaps of pretentious folly about “ Cicero, Tully, and 
other sages of Greece ;” and, sacred history being barred as well as pro- 
fane, we should be spared that peculiar way of handling the mysteries 
of the Christian faith which now occasionally staggers the humbler 
believer. Of both these rhetorical blemishes many examples are to 
be found scattered through the speeches. Mr. Boutwell’s otherwise 
clever speech furnishes two that are very striking. What can be more 
puerile than the absurd parallel which he drew between a certain 
Caius Verres and Andrew Johnson? (Throughout the trial, by the 
way, Mr. Johnson has had his full name given him with what seems 
extreme and, before his conviction, unjustifiable severity). Nothing 
could be more puerile, we should say, to answer our own question, 
except the puerility—mingled with an irreverence which, real or only 
apparent, has always the effect of an offence against good taste—with 
which he identified the “ outer darkness” of which the Saviour speaks 
with that astonishing astronomical “ hole in the sky ” which possibly 
is to be the future abode of recreant Presidents ! 

Mr. Evarts, whose oration was perhaps more carefully prepared than 
any other that has been delivered, was very successful in making the 
efforts of Mr. Boutwell’s somewhat creaking imagination seem as 
ridiculous as they reaily were. The Congressmen among his audience 


might, by the way, have profitably marked how utterly he destroyed | 


the fabric of his opponents, without at all placing himself so far 
as concerns manners below the brutes of the 
countries. As an advocate, Mr, Evarts carries fearlessness of 
his brethren of the bar to the point of seeming arrogance of mind 


and contemptuousness of manner, and he lightened the tedious-| 


ness of his long argument by a good many characteristic sarcastic 
touches. His acrid satire had an amusingly powerful and sudden 
‘effect in shrivelling the tumidities to which it was applied. A 
still better application of it than that of which Mr, Boutwell got the 
benefit, was Mr. Evarts’s citation of the well-known savage debate 
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between Mr. Bingham and Mr. Butler, in which the one taunted the 
other with his military failures during the late war, and was in turn 
told that he himself had shed the blood of but one person throughout 
the whole rebellion, and that one an innocent woman. “ But what 
do you think,” said Mr, Evarts, “ was the subject that those honorable 
gentlemen were debating upon? Why, it was charity!” “ What?” 
“a Senator” asks, opportunely and obligingly. “Charity,” replied 
Mr. Evarts, and he went on using the familiar apostolic description of 
charity in a very effective manner, and, we dare say, much amusing 
General Butler, who may have been reminded of an occasion when he 
himself made use of the same quotation with equal skill and readiness, 
and with still more of bitter wit. Mr. Evarts’s command of Scripture 
served him in good stead throughout his speech ; it is a gift that must 
always be advantageous to an orator before any Anglo-Saxon audience, 
fed as it is from infancy on the Bible. But on his part, too, there were 
occasional slips of the kind which have been censured in Mr. Boutwell’s 
case. And excellent as Mr, Evarts’s speech was in the keenness of its 
satirical parts, and successful as he was in making fun of his opponents, 
his own high flights were not appreciably better than theirs, His com- 
parison of an oath to a steel-tipped lightning-rod was not in what is 
thought the best taste; and in equally bad taste was his schooling of 
the Senate as if it were a jurat of tender years, from the lower walks of 
life, on the sanctity of an oath; and what, to give a further example, 
does talk of this kind mean, and how should a sensible man set his face 
solemnly and deliver it with impressiyeness as haying some peculiar 
signification ? 

“ Now, what does the Constitution do for us? A few little words; that 
is all—truth, justice, oath, duty ; and what does the whole scope of our 
moral nature, and what support we may hope from higher aid, extend to in 
any of our affairs of life than this? Truth, justice, oath, duty, controlt he 
fate, life, liberty, character, and property of every citizen. Truth, justice, 
oath, duty, are the ideas which the Constitution has foreed upen your souls 
today. You receive them or you neglect them. Whichever way you turn 
you cannot be the same men afterward that you were, Accept them, em- 
brace and obey them, and you are nobler and stronger and better. Spurn 
and reject them, and you are worse and baser and weaker and wickeder 
than before.” 

Whenever the speech was not legal or satirical, it was apt to run 
into this vein, and we hope no young man will be misled into taking 
for his model Mr, Evarts’s performance when eloquence is his aim, still 
less to imitate the Johnsonese haranguing of Mr. Nelson, or the operose 
turgidity of Mr. Williams, or the high classicism of Mr, Stevens and 
Mr. Boutwell. <A better thing for any young aspirant would be to read 
through the speeches and note how satisfactory each of them was 
while the speaker contented himself with being straightforward, and 
made no straining after being grand and fine. 


THE PRESS AND THE RIOH MEN. 

A CORRESPONDENT in another column calls attention to a matter which 

is every day acquiring greater and greater importance, viz., the precise 
limits of a man’s liberty of living for himself, or, to put it another way, 
of his obligation to live for his neighbors. When rich men complain, as 
our correspondent does, of having their private affairs discussed in a maga- 
zine article, the question they raise is to what extent they are bound to 
contribute to other "people’s instruction or enjoyment, and to what extent 
they may devote themselves to their own instruction or enjoyment. It is 
quite true that in this country, as in every democratic country, the old 
respect for privacy and for the feelings of individuals, in all matters in which 
| they interfere with the gratification of public curiosity, is diminishing. It 
has diminished in the United States very rapidly of late, mainly owing, as 
| we believe, to our internal revenue system. The income tax alone has 
|donea great deal to destroy the sanctity which once surrounded private 
| affairs, by making the exposure of them seem a kind of patriotic duty. © It 
was hard enough for a man to be obliged to give an account of his income 
to officials, who were not bound to secrecy about it, but it has been 
still harder since the newspapers began to publish lists of the taxable 
incomes. We do not suffer seriously from the practice in this city, owing to 
its size and the metropolitan character of its population ; but the effect of it 
in the smaller towns, where every man’s thoughts were already only too 
| much oceupied by his neighbor's affairs, has been simply execrable. ‘T'ak- 
ing imto account, in fact, the character of the functionaries whom it has 
called into existence, the temptations it has placed in their way, the feeble- 
nesg of the checks it has imposed on their frauds and miseonduct, the 
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stimulus it has given to cheating, perjury, and impertinent curiosity 
amongst the community at large, we doubt if any people was ever afflicted 
with a more ingenious and effective instrument of demoralization than our 
revenue system has proved, and we are satisfied we are as yet far from a 
thorough appreciation of its results. 

But then as regards the exposure of the private affairs of individuals— 
and especially of rich individuals—it has only stimulated and provided fresh 
means of gratifying a feeling which already existed. There are few who 
would, on the whole, not like to know, if they could learn it without being 
base or mean or impertinent, how much money their neighbors have, and 
what are their principal peculiarities of life or character ; and the more 
prominent a person in the community one’s neighbor is, the more one wants 
to know about him. There is a good deal of confusion in the teachings on 
this subject amongst lecturers and writers on the conduct of life, and espe- 
cially amongst those writers who address themselves specially to young 
people, as to the extent to which it is excusable or useful to occupy one’s 
self with thought or conversation about one’s friends and neighbors. They 
tell us with great gravity that “the proper study of mankind is man,” and 
they rate very highly what is called “a knowledge of the world” or 
“a knowledge of human nature-;” but in the same breath in which they 
laud these things they denounce that habit of minute observation of indivi- 
duals by which alone a knowledge of human nature can be acquired, and 
that interchange of the results of observation in conversation, which is com- 
monly called “ gossip,” by which alone the habit can be kept up. The per- 
son who resolutely resolves not to occupy his mind with the doings or say- 
ings of his fellow-men, but to confine himself to “ questions” or to business, 
is pretty sure to be a man without enemies ; but he is also pretty sure to 
be a very uninteresting person, with little or no acuteness or sagacity, and 
to possess very little value asa friend. One meets constantly, to be sure, 
with people who can keep their eye on everybody and everything, note all 
that passes before them, and read character after five minutes’ talk with the 
owner, and yet avoid in society all discussion of their friends and acquain- 
tances ; but then people of this sort are to society what geniuses are to liter- 
ature and politics and war. They are valuable and admirable, but if the 
mass of men were to try to imitate them, the result would be not only an 
enormous multiplication of simpletons, but the conversion of life into a dull 
and colorless round of uninteresting duties. 

The fact is that, to root out the interest we all feel in our neighbors’ con- 
cerns, we should have to change human nature itself. Man is an animal, 
and a gregarious animal ; and he must cease both to be an animal and to be 
gregarious before he can be got to take his eye off the rest of the herd, and 
occupy himself exclusively or mainly with matters which do not relate to 
individual peculiarities. Of course, this interest in our fellows may be 
abused, and, of course, gossip may become “ill-natured,” and may be as 
debasing an occupation as any in which a human being can engage ; but 
the feeling which creates gossip is not a discreditable one, and, what is more 
to our purpose, it does not necessarily generate unkindliness, and is per- 
fectly consistent with great regard for individual feelings. The societies in 
which there is least gossip, in which privacy is most respected, in which 
people care least and occupy themselves least with what their neighbors are 
doing, are not the most agreeable or humane societies, or those in which 
there exists most regard for individual tastes and susceptibilities. 

There is, however, a broad line between the private discussion of a 
man’s affairs and habits and history by his neighbors and friends, and the 
discussion of them in the newspapers for the benefit of those who only 
know him by name or have never heard of him at all, and, as is mostly 
the case, by writers whose impressions about him are hasty and imperfect, 
and, let them be ever so erroneous, cannot be corrected Jand this line is drawn 
by his own feelings. Talk about a man’s affairs or peculiarities in a private 
parior is one thing ; talk about them in a magazine or newspaper is another, 
for the simple reason that, if properly conducted, the first can neither give 
him pain nor do him harm, while the latter may do him harm and is sure 
to give him pain ; and whenever the press ceases to consider these feelings 
of individuals to be of any consequence, it will be a safe sign that the com- 
munity is far gone in brutality and degradation. We do not deny that 
there is always a certain amount of curiosity on the part of the public even 
about people they have never heard of; it is a curiosity which, as we have 
been saying, has its basis in human nature, and is in itself not wholly 
blameworthy. Bat, like acquisitiveness, amativeness, and several other in 
themselves useful feelings, it is one which to be useful must be kept within 
certain limits. Society is not benefited by having the whole country 
informed in print how much money A. B. has, how he acquired it, what his 
habits are, and how he lives ; while if A. B. is pained or made uncomfortable 

by it, society is seriously injured. We know very well that every day the 








value of individuals and of individuality is coming to be considered of less and 
less consequence, but it is of great consequence nevertheless. We do not 
think public spirit—that is, the subordination of their own interests to 
those of their fellow-citizens on the part of individuals, and especially rich 
men—is as great as it ought to be by any means; but unless the feeling of 
respect for individual tastes and habits is more cultivated, unless it is made 
easier for individuals to lead their own lives, consult their own tastes, and 
follow their own bent, the number of individuals capable of rendering the 
community any real service will diminish instead of increasing. 

The plan of meking rich men generous, self-devoting, patriotic, by send- 
ing spies into their homes to examine their check-books and their silver 
safe, and then “showing them up” in the newspapers, is about as sensible as 
the old plan of making children love their parents by whipping them. 
There is no doubt that although wealth is one of the great prizes of life in 
America, those who acquire it or inherit it ought to consider it a trust, 
and use it largely for the good of their fellow-men ; but this state of virtu- 
ous feeling cannot be forced. It must grow spontaneously, along with all 
other virtues, out of the soil of moral culture, and there is no surer way of 
preventing its growing than exacting it, and treating those who do not 
show it as outlaws or wrongdoers. If the press and the small moralists 
deny rich men the privilege which every poor man, however rascally, enjoys, 
of doing what he pleases with his money, the result will be not that more 
rich men will labor for the public good, but that fewer will stay in the country 
after having made their fortunes. The best claes of them—those with most 
taste, sentiment, and culture; that is, those whose services and influence 
American society most needs—are leaving us every year to establish them- 
selves in Europe, where they already form a colony of enormous size, taking 
little interest in American affairs, except in so far as they affect dividends, 
and looking on their travelling countrymen, as the Saturday Review re- 
marked the other day, as Romanized Visigoths must have looked on a 
newly-arrived horde from the other side of the Rhine. 

The “ Thoughtful Teetotaller” will doubtless say that they are no loss, 
and that we are better without them; but he is mistaken. We are not 
better without them. Every person who maintains an elegant or even 
luxurious home, in which the graces of life are cultivated, in which art 
and literature are held in respect, is a civilizing agency of no ordinary value, 
and there is no country in the world in which, owing to the peculiar nature 
of its progress, such agencies are more needed than here ; and whenever an 
American capable of creating such a home transfers himself to foreign 
soil, he inflicts a real loss on his own country. 

It is precisely this class of rich men we drive away by our prying and 
impertinent criticism. The class who are not annoyed by it, who are sure 
to stay with us, and who would, on the whole, be glad to have a newspaper 
reporter at all their balls and at their dinner-parties, if he would content 
himself ‘with broken victuals in the butler’s pantry, and for whom notoriety 
has no terrors, are the guzzling, gambling, horsey rich men who, instead of 
being a blessing to the community, are a curse to it, and who, instead of 
using their wealth for its edification, so use it as to corrupt the young, make 
simplicity, good taste, industry, and economy—in short, nearly all the vir. 
tues by which society is either preserved or adorned—contemptible or ridicu- 
lous. 

There is no question that the principle of freedom—the plan of letting 
people alone—works as well in the field of philanthropy as in other fields. 
It has been found that the less there is done to regulate people, the 
less regulation and police do they need ; that the less trouble we take to 
instruct them in the art of growing rich, the faster the national wealth 
accumulates; and it will be found, too, that the less we bully people into 
leading “useful lives,” the more useful lives will there be led, The great 
virtues of all kinds grow best in the open air. 

Unfortunately, however, the matter of prying into people’s private 
affairs, for the purpose of procuring materials for criticism, can hardly be 
said to be in the hands of the public. The competition amongst periodicals, 
as amongst theatres, has become so great, in spite of the steady improvement 
in the public taste, that immediate success can only be achieved by what 
is called “sensationalism,” and the difficulty of providing ‘‘ sensational ” 
matter without being either profane or indecent is every day increasing. 
The collection of information about persons is, therefore, growing more and 
more into favor with writers who work in this field, and who find dis- 
tasteful or laborious the amount of thinking or reading necessary to make 
the profession of literature either respectable or useful. They have long 
been in the habit of describing each other with great minuteness, adding 
such details about habits, characteristics, domestic life, and yearly income 
as would make the picture more complete. This was a comparatively 
harmless occupation, for two reasons; one was that the persons described 
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rather enjoyed it, and the other was that the interest of the public in the | who gave signs of talent to complete his studies in Fiorence or in Rome ; 
appearance, manners, and customs of “ lively writers” is, to say the least, and so bent was he on discovering the best material, that in the museum of 
languid. But there is hardly any more work of this kind to be done. The | the factory are three thousand specimens of home and foreign clay collected 
greatest beauty of the press will hardly bear having his head of hair or the during his lifetime. To the Marquis Carlo, who died in 1757, succeeded his 
cut of his pantaloons sketched more than twice, and the laborers are conse- gon Lorenzo, who enlarged the buildings and caused a cylindrical furnace—a 
quently wandering about in search of virgin soil. The practice of “inter. | novelty in those days—to be constructed. Lorenzo's son Carlo was worthy 
viewing,” as it is called—that is, of calling on public men, pumping them of both father and grandfather, and his widow jealously watched over the 
on public affairs, and taking down what they say, and surrounding their | precious inheritance of her children, one of whom, the present proprietor, 
remarks with a little sketch of their houses, families, and furniture—has | was sent abroad to be educated, attended the chemical lectures of Dumas 
been carried of late to extraordinary perfection, owing to the increasing | and Pelouze at the Sorbonne, and worked practically in the laboratory, On 
candor and openness of our new class of statesmen; but then this, too, is | his return to Florence he gave himself up entirely to further the advance- 
wearing out. The “interviewers” have nearly all been called “liars” | ment of his establishment, the famous bas-reliefs of Capodimonte ware 
by their great correlatives, which renders a second visit embarrassing for | Were copied in perfection, while the specimens of Italian majolica—for which 
both parties. The “millionaires” are accordingly being brought into use, | the fabrics of Faenza, Urbino, Castel Durante, and especially Gubbio, were so 
and as there is a very large number of them, and as their position is the | renowned—which issued from the Doccia deceived connoisseurs all over 
only one to which the whole population aspires, or would like to fill, they | Europe, and made the fortune of more than one old curiosity dealer who 
promise to furnish a very large amount of entertaining matter. Our advice palmed them off as antique. Prizes were awarded to the Ginori ware 
to them would be, to furnish “full particulars” themselves to the most | at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, at the Italian of ‘61, at the English 
enterprising periodicals, and thus not only secure accuracy, but add to|of ‘62; but when the balance was prepared each year an increasing 
their “pile” whatever the article may be worth, instead of having it go | deficit warned the Ginori family that their hobby-horse was a very costly 
into the pockets of relentless spies and busy bodies." one. 
The political changes of 1859, the increased facility of transport, and 
especially the commercial treaties with France, England, and Germany, 
WHAT ONE NOBLE FAMILY HAS DONE FOR ITALY. brought matters to a climax—it was clear that the manufactory of Doccia 
must either be limited to the production of artistic works in which it 


would fear no rivals, but. which could never repay the cost of produce, or 
porcelain, and glass to the amount of thirteen millions of francs, while she | be placed in a condition to compete with, and in time defy, the ware of 


only exports half a million of these articles. Recalling the world-famed foreign markets. The risk was serious, but the Ginori blood savors of 
glass of Venice, and the scarcely less renowned potteries of some sixty | Saxon rather than Latin race. When the present marquis retraced the 
Italian cities, this almost total dependence on foreigners for the commonest | traditions of his house, visited the little colony of workmen grandsons and 
articles of daily use seemed but one more proof of the utter ruin and | great-grandsons, most of them of his own great-grandfather, Carlo, his 


decay engendered by three centuries of slavery. Too little time has elapsed | resolution was taken—the Doccia should be radically reorganized ; new 
since the “last tyrant was dethroned,” and too much inevitable confusion 


attended the unification, the fusion of seven provinces into one, for any 








It was with no small surprise, on looking over a volume of commercial 
statistics for the year 1865, that we found that Italy imports earthenware, 


furnaces and larger mills constructed ; the machines in use in other coun- 


tries introduced ; fewer Etruscan vases, inlaid tables, Lucca della Robbia 
great perceptible progress to be noted by the casual observer ; but progress | medallions, Gubbio majolica, should be wrought, if necessary ; but pots and 


is the order of the day, as is proved by the statistics of the succeeding | pans, penny-a-plate dinner services, stoves, kitchen utensils, and all house- 
years. And, although Italy’s real prosperity must lie chiefly in her fertile | hold ware should in time find their way to all Italian homes with the 
soil and tideless sea, there are signs which give fair hope that she may |Ginori mark on each. No sooner said than done. In five years the build. 
recover something of her old renown as a manufacturing country. Some | ing itself has been increased by a fourth, the old furnace of 1808 demolish. 
time since we sent to the readers of the Nation an account of Salviati’s | ed and one with five stories of graduated heat substituted, another furnace 
Venetian mosaics and glass manufactory, and we are happy to say that a | of three stories for biscuit china introduced, fresh laboratories and special 
flourishing company has now undertaken that beautiful as useful enter-| rooms for colored porcelain opened. The result has been adequate to the 
prise, even as the bead factories are looking up, and the table and ornamen- | daring: whereas in 1860 but 150 workmen were employed and in 1864 but 
tal glags fabrics in general, so that by the time the commercial statistics for | 25), this year 355 are in full work, earning annual wages to the amount of 
1868 appear we trust that the glass importation list will be diminished and | 180,000f. The accounts of the present; year will not be made out till the 
the exportation increased. This will assuredly be the case in the pottery | end of the present month ; but the inspector told me yesterday that though 
and porcelain department if all the manufactures increase in proportion | (or we should perhaps say because) the prices of the ware have been reduced 
to that of the Ginori-Lisci at Doccia, which we have to-day visited to our | from 20 to 50 per cent., they have received orders to the amount of 650, 
infinite pleasure and surprise—sensations produced even less by the beauty | (00f, “For beautiful or) useful ware ?” 1 asked. “Oh! for both,” he said. 
of the objects exhibited than by the /talianissimo resolution to make of that | “Our English customers go in for beauty ; we cannot turn out sufficient 
establishment a national institution, not to be beaten or outrivalled by any | bas-relief services for them. But our own countrymen go in for use; we 
foreign manufacture. supply the chemists with all the vases for their laboratories ; ail the stoves 
The founder of this factory was the Marquis Carlo Ginori, senator in | in Florence are ours; in 1864, when the transfer of government required 
1735. A true descendant of the sturdy old Tuscan race, who looked on | all the public buildings for offices, we could not supply them fast enough ; 
work as noble, all his wealth and influence were devoted to restore some- | the hollow tubes through which the telegraphic wires pass are of the finest 
thing of the old prosperity and love of labor among his degenerate country- | porcelain, while our common majolica ware is finding its way to every crockery 
men. He purchased the marshes of Riparbella, and set to work to drain | shop in Italy.” So saying, he led us through the warehouses where 
them, built a vast palace and fishermen’s cottages alongside, hoping to es-' every imaginable article of crockery was piled up, and for the first time in 
tablish coral fishing on a solid basis. In fact, in four years quite a little | Italy I saw a decent-sized hand-basin, and resolved to send an order for the 
fleet of seventeen boats set out in pursuit of this source of prosperity new | same, to replace the soup-plates now on my washing-stands. From the 
to Tuscany. His speculations in Angola sheep were not so successful, but | warehouses we went to the factory, and the inspector told me, with con- 
his crowning success was the porcelain establishment. Giovernor of Leg-| siderable satisfaction, that of the clays used in the porcelain three-fifths are 
horn at that epoch, he sent at his own expense a ship to the East Indies in Italian and two-fifths foreign. I was surprised at seeing no machinery yet 
order to obtain specimens of the clay of which the Chinese and Japanese | in work, but was assured that the time was near at hand when all the best 
porcelain is composed. After many failures and much study and labor, he | models would be introduced. ‘The quickness and dexterity of the workmen 
succeeded in producing articles fit for sale. The rulers of Italy caused manu- | was extreme, and they all looked bright, strong, and healthy. The inspec- 
factories to be opened in other provinces ; but, dependent on the Govern- tor, I fancy, thought that I tarried unnecessarily long in the common 
ment for life, all failed. The only privilege enjoyed by Giori was the ex-| rooms, and seemed more at his ease when he led us into the laboratories, 
clusive right of porcelain manufacture in Tuscany ; but, considering the the studios, and the museum. Here we found first-class artists at work, 
superiority of imported articles, this was a small boon, and even this ceased painting the bas-relief services or the majolica vases, whose prices vary 
in 1812. In the early times the beautiful was more cultivated than the use- | from 300 to 1,000 francs apiece. In the museum are specimens of al! the 
ful, and connoisseurs still seek eagerly for the “old Ginori” china. Finding | ware produced in the factory from the first year of its commencement, and 
that the ignorance of the workmen was one of the greatest obstacles to suc-| such a collection of what in very ignorance I set down as antique I have 
fess, the marquis set up schools in the district of Doccia, and sent any youth | never seen. Besides the “ Capodimonte ” and “ fifteenth-century majolica,” 
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and “Lucca della Robbia” curiosities, all the European specialties are | fur-trade with the Indians, he tells a story of a Yankee deacon in the same 


reproduced—a cup and saucer that would not disgrace Sevres ; Wedgwood 
china that might deceive the old man himself ; German, Prussian, porcelain, 
all is there; but they are made merely as experiments, as the Ginoris have 
a very just appreciation of the merits of their own productions, nor care to 
imitate the style of the moderns. 

One of the great drawbacks to the success of their competition in point 
of price with the English market is the price of fuel, as wood—oak—is 
burnt in all the furnaces, and the deficiency, we may say absence, of coal 
naturally affects all the manufactures of the Peninsula. At present the 
commonest ware of this factory is very brown and clumsy; the plates such 
as the peasants use cost 1 franc 60 centimes a dozen, and are thick, heavy, and 
yellowish. Our guide, while I was remarking this, took down from a rack 
a plate with dark-blue flowers on white ground, light and even elegant, and 
turning it up he showed me the name of Wedgwood. “There,” he said, “is 
a plate that gave me quite a shock when I saw it ; thousands and thousands 
were offered to me at eleven pence (1 franc 10 centimes) per dozen.” “ But 
it is more brittle than your heavy stuff,” I said, trying to find some superior 
merit in ugliness. ‘‘ No, it is less brittle,” he said, “and it will be some 
time before we can come up to it.” To me the mere fact that the 
directors of this establishment send men to scour Europe to see who excels 
them—that they place the superior articles of their rivals before their 
workmen's eyes—is in itself one of the most hopeful signs for the future. 
When the new machines shall be introduced, and if a certain lignite recently 
discovered can be substituted for oak branches to feed the furnace, I think 
that there is little doubt that in ten years’ time no foreign earthenware or 
porcelain will be purchased in Italy except by fancy buyers. 

In these days of strikes and trades-unions the relations between employ- 
ers and employed are very pleasant to witness. The men are thoroughly 
independent ; they have their schools of design, their elementary schools, 
a& musical band, a market of grain and wine, cottages built expressly for 
them ; yet there seems no patronage on the part of the proprietor, no ser. 
vility on theirs. During the 132 years that the establishment has lasted 
no strike has ever occurred. As soon as the savings-bank was opened in 
Florence these workmen, forming a society of mutual aid, were the first to 
deposit their savings, so that in case of ill health the members are sure of 
support. The funds are increased by all the forfeits incurred for transgres- 
sions of the rules of the establishment. 

Our space prevents us from enlarging more on this theme, but we would 
advise all Americans visiting Florence to spare one day from the galleries 
of the “old” masters, and devote it to a visit to the Ginori manufactory 
at Doccia. W. M. 

Fuiorence, April 15. 








Correspondence. 


“OUR MILLIONAIRES.” 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your only comment on one of the articles in the Galary for May 
is this : “ Among the long articles, ‘Our Millionaires’ will be of interest 
to many persons, its statement of facts constituting its only claim to re 
spect.” The gentlemen most interested complain that a statement of facts 
in regard to their private affairs, with which the public has no possible 
concern, is one of the least respectable features of the article in question. 

Here is one of these statements of fact, for example: “ The only waste- 
ful extravagance ever charged on ‘ Young Peter’ has been a lavish expen- 
diture for peacocks and pheasants, which are alleged never to have produced 
anything at all.” Here is another statement of facts, so called, though I 
give the initials where the writer prints the names of the parties: “It is 
safe to say that Mr. A. cut down the fine trees which once graced the old 
Vanxhall Garden (where the Astor Library now stands) because he could 
not afford to keep them for the delectation of himself and his friends. It 


is safe to say that Mr. R. thought a statue of Washington in front of his 
house a very unnecessary expenditure of money.” The phrase “ it is safe 
to say is the key-note of the article, which contains just so much slander 
as is consistent with the safety of the author. In carrying out this plan 
the writer has hit upon an ingenious way of blackening the character of one 
man by telling an anecdote of another, and at the same time warning the 


reader not to make what clergymen call the application ; of which quaint 
device | submit a fair specimen, which, | condense to show how it is possible 
to slander by parables, Speaking of My. A. as having been engaged in the 








trade who palmed off worthless cast-iron gun-barrels on his native cus- 
tomers, taking care, however, to ease his conscience and prevent accidents 
by not boring the touch-holes. The writer candidly adds, “ Now, this 
anecdote is not intended to apply to any one in particular.” 

Sometimes he kills two characters with one stone, when, for example, 
he says Mr. R., a living millionaire, always looked carefully after his in- 
terest account, and then illustrates the importance of doing so by an anec- 
dote of Mr. W., a deceased millionaire, who would not give a beggar a 
penny because he could not bear the thought of losing the interest on it ; 
thus casting a double reflection on the dead and the living. This method 
has the advantage of making history; for the public, confused by its in- 
directness, soon begin to tell how Mr. A. sold gun-barrels to Indians, and 
Mr. R. would not give a penny to a beggar, and soon. It is a safe method, 
too ; but really the writer of “ Our Millionaires ” is doubly safe, because the 
gentlemen whose lives and characters are his text cannot complain with- 
out making themselves public property, which they were not before. 
Next to the pleasure of seeing a private individual “shown up” before the 
public is the delight of hearing his complaints ; it is taken for granted that 
ashoe which pinches must be a good fit and the shoemaker a conscientious 
workman. Still, Mr. Editor, 1 must say when a shoe for which you were 
never measured is made for you gratuitously by a stranger, for the very 
purpose of pinching, and is then forced on your foot by the public, it is hard 
to be silent. Particularly so when T. W. confesses that “ it is safe to say ” 
you have never “ violated any of the usages of respectable society.” 

Yours, etc., M. W. 
New York, May 1, 1868. 


[“'T. W.’s” philosophy was so very little to our mind that we spoke 
of the facts of his article as alone making it worthy of respect. We 
considered them relatively to the theorizing, and in no other light, and 
thus carelessly laid ourselves open to the strictures now made by 
“M. W.”—Epb. NATIon.] 





FOUND OUT AT LAST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

It may be counted presumption in me to take exceptions to anything 
published in the Nation, but I can hardly forbear speaking of one thing 
which I regard as a blot on the fair name of the Nation. And it is because 
I hold the Nation in such high esteem that I venture to speak, and admire 
so much its frankness, honesty, and independence. 

It has occurred to me that the Nation takes special delight in thrusting 
at the “ Christian Religion,” and rather seeks opportunities to do so. 

My complaint is not against your religious views, Mr. Editor, for I 
know not, neither do I care, what your religious views are, so far as the 
matter now in hand is concerned. My complaint is, that, since you do not 
claim to ‘publish a religious paper, you should so often Jug religion into 
your columns, and that for the sole purpose, as it seems to me, to belabor 
it and show your contempt for it, and this when you must be aware that a 
large number of your readers take the Nation as a paper laying no claim to 
being a religious paper. I contend that your course in these matters is not 
manly or honest. You invite us to one kind of food and then take occasion 
to give us another. 

If your paper is to be a religious paper and the advocate of Catholicism 
or the champion of Darwin, let it be so understood in the outset, and then 
no one will be deceived or have reason to find fault. 

But do not, I pray you, get behind a political or literary breastwork in 
order to fire at Christianity. That I regard as worse than that the clergy of 
Massachusetts should preach up “ Maine Law ” on the Sabbath, which you 
seemed to deprecate so much. 

The last and most unnecessary thrust at a pure Christianity that I have 
noticed in the Nation was in an article on “ The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew.” Purporting to be a criticism on a certain book, you seem unable to 
let the opportunity pass of hitting “ Protestantism.” The impression would 
be that you owed Protestantism a sort of spite, and in order to gratify that 
spite you were willing to place above it any other belief or religion, no 
matter how false or unscriptural, if thereby you could heap reproach on 
Protestantism. 

Now, it is no matter of interest to me whether you are a Catholic or a 
disciple of Darwin or Comte, but it does matter that a leading journalist 
who has secured a reputation for manliness and honesty in ather questians 
should stoop to do an unmanly thing in matters of religion, 

And you must he aware that were the religion of aur country thia yery 
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religion which you declare “has no rival,” that a paper like the Nation 
would have no existence. 


A paper of the high order of the Nation owes its very life to an intelli- | 
gence begotten of Protestantism ; and all I ask is that you show the same | 


honesty and firmness in these matters as in questions of politics and reform. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


BELLEVILLE, IIl., April 30, 1868, 





[We print the above as an example of almost preternatural acute- | 
ness. Many attempts have been made to “expose” us, but this is the | 


only one which has fairly hit the mark. Our attacks on religion, and | 


our introduction of it into our columns for the purpose of “ belaboring 
it,” we cannot defend. 
safety on this point was to deceive the public. 


out, we have nothing to say. As to our Darwinism, we may as well | 


acknowledge that we believe in Darwin’s existence, and in his having 
produced a book which we have read, and that, on being put in pos- 
session of his facts, we “thought out” the origin of species ourselves 
in a very few minutes, although he has been afraid to construct even a 
theory; but we decline for the present to say what our discovery is. 
Next year we may communicate the secret to new subscribers as a 
premium. Our hostility to Protestantism and devotion to the Catholic 
faith it would, of course, be useless any longer to deny. But we may 
as well tell our readers frankly that we have now fully resolved on 
breaking with the Papacy—partly owing to the decline of the tem- 
poral power, and partly to the non-payment of our last quarter's sti- 
pend from the Propaganda. Much as we dislike Protestantism, to 
defend Catholicism on credit is a thing we will not do: and the 
money not being forthcoming, over we go to the enemy’s camp from 
this day forward. We have done with the priests and Jesuits, and 
warn all our readers against them.—Ep. Nation. | 





A MINISTER'S TROUBLES, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

I want to say a few words, through your columns, on the want of deli- 
cacy shown in dealing with a clergyman’a private pecuniary matters. What 
a chapter it is! Where shall I begin? Show us a copy of almost any 
journal, religious or secular, which does not invade the privacy of a clergy. 
man’s pecuniary affairs till from any man of sensitive and delicate feelings 
is wrung the cry of Pauline indignation, Has a clergyman no rights that 
the world is bound to respect? We take up our spiritual mentor, and, 
turning from the column of smal! jokes or of hair-dyes and rejuvenators, our 
eye lights on a paragraph like this: “The Rev. John S——, of ——, was 
visited on Tuesday last by several ladies and gentlemen of his parish, who; 
after spending a very social evening, placed in his hands a purse containing 
six-and-eightpence. Appropriate addresses were made on both sides, and 
many were visibly affected by the touching scene. It is thought that the 
reverend gentleman will take the opportunity to get himself a new hat and 
a pair of boots.” Failing to draw from this information any special edifica- | 
tion, we pass, perhaps, to the following: “ The Rev. A. B——, of B » hee 
received a call to the church in C——, with a salary of $1,800. He hes now 
been receiving $1,200, and his parish is endeavoring to make up the differ- | 
ence so as to keep him.”” Or again: we go to the installation of a minister, 
and attend the preliminary examination by the council, which is open not, 
only to all the parish, but to any idle stranger who cares to come in. It is) 
not enough that the candidate’s spiritual life is turned inside out for the 
edification of the mob; but all the details of his engagement with the 





society, with the amount of salary in dollars and cents, are spread before _ 


the public. 

Now I protest against all this dragging of a clergyman’s private pecu- 
niary matters before the world. No decent man cares to know what A. B.’s 
salary is, or how much his clothes cost him, or how much he will spend this 
summer ; and the morbid or idle curiosity which finds pleasure in such de- 
tails ought to be rebuked soundly. And if a religious journal cannot float 
without pandering to such an eyil taste, then, as we have long thought 
when reading their advertisements of doubtful morality, they would better 

under. 

It will not avail to say that these phenomena merely illustrate the gen- 
eral American tendency to be interested in everybody's business but one’s 
own, the 


The Nation. 


We have always felt that our only chance of | 
Now that we are found | 


spirit of curiosity which atudies the income returns with more jn-| Fr‘lich, and S 
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‘life where & man may not easily screen himself, for the most part, from such 
impertinent scrutiny. 

Notice now the evil results. First, the petty pride of individuals and of 
societies is fostered. The Church in Heathenville makes a donation to its 
| pastor, and forthwith sends a complacent notice of it to the Christian 
| Trumpet, with detaila as above ; while other societies and other ministers 

who read the 7rumpet see the notice, and make unpleasant comparisons. 
But how is it, meanwhile, with the minister who has been made the object 
lof this (in more than one sense) visitation? If he be a very weak man, he 
| will be vain enough to enjoy the petty notoriety ; but if he have a reason. 
able amount of delicacy and self-respect, he will be unspeakably wounded 
| and disgusted. But there are cases where the skin, under constant irrita 
tion, grows tough and insensible ; and so we see how it could become possi 
ble for an elderly clergyman, moving in refined society in one of our cities, 
|after extending to the writer, then unsettled, a courteous invitation to 





| preach for him, to qualify the same by an intimation that the writer would 
probably prefer to preach where he could “ get some dollars /” 

Then see how the whole work and character of the minister's office is 
degraded. Can we wonder any more that societies and ministers are so 
often estimated by the dollars-and-cents standard ; that a society is thought 
eligible in proportion to the salary it offers, and the comforts and emold 
ments it promises ; and that a minister's success in his life-work is measured 
by the fatness of the place he may have attained to? 

My experience has probably been far from extraordinary in this matter : 
yet again and again I have been led to mingled wonder and disgust at the 
(to speak moderately) extremely bad taste of people. Once, after preaching 
in a strange church, the customary fee was handed to me with the query, 
“Is that enough?” At another time it was, in substance, “J7ow much do 
you want?” And once a well-meaning friend expressed to me his earnest 
desire to see the latter “in a larger and richer parish.” 

Believe it, dear laymen, though you sometimes speak of the clerical life as 
an easy one, where the lightly-won compensations flow like charities from 
good-natured donors to respectable beneficiaries,—believe it, the faithful 
minister has doubts and anxieties, mental and spiritual, which the world 
knows not of. Will you then in addition encourage needless inflictions, 
which can cease to be such to their victim only when they have blunted his 
finer feelings and made him a miserable place-seeker ? 

Let clergymen cease to talk of each other's salaries, societies to boast of 
their generosity to their pastors, and the religious press to emulate the sen. 
sational rumors of the secular journals. We may then look hopefully for a 
sensible increase of the religious spirit. 

A MINISTER. 


Notes. 


OT -_ 


LITERARY, 
Messrs. J. B. Lrpprncorr & Co. announce “ Practical Notes on 





Wine,” by Edward Lonsdale Beckwith, Associate Juror and Reporter on 
Wines at the late Paris Exposition; “Speeches on Various Questions of 
| Pr iblic Policy,” by John Bright, who has assisted Professor Rogera in the 
| labor of editing the volume; “Gleanings from the English Poets, from 
'Chaucer to Tennyson, with Biographical Notices of the Authors,” the 
\o<— name not given; “Among the Arabs, Adventures from Life,” 
| by G. Naphegyi, whose book will be amusing if the title is a specimen of 
‘its English; and a republication of the volume of Essays by Mr. Cracroft, 
| of which we have already spoken. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt announce a 
lin ‘ited number of large-paper copies of Mr. Brinton’s forthcoming work, 
‘The Myths of the New World.”——T. B. Peterson & Co, have in press a 
“ History of the Trial and Impeachment of Andrew Johnson, President of the 
it United States.” The book will be a cheap one for genera! circulation,— 
“ Folly as it flies, Hit At” is the name of Fanny Fern’s new book, to be 
published by G. W. Carleton & Co., who also announce translations of 
iH igo’s “Claude Gueux ” and George Sand’s “ Mademoiselle Merquem,” 
and “a new novel” by each of three authors—A. S. Roe, M. J. Holmes, and 
R. B. Kimball. Roberts Brothers are to give us ‘‘ Poems of Rural Life,” by 
William Barnes, who made a success in his book of poems in the Dorset- 
shire dialect. In this volume he uses common English. “ 'Table-Talk and 
| Opinions of Napoleon the Great ” is the title of another of Roberts Brothers’ 
promised publications, and still others are a child’s book, “The Story of 
Vain Zoe, Mischievous Jean, and Boasting Hector,’ with illustrations by 
. Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Silver Store, Collected from Medieval 








terest than the latest fiction; we know of no other profession or calling in | Christian and Jewish Times.” 
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and “Lucca della Robbia” curiosities, all the European specialties are 
reproduced—a cup and saucer that would not disgrace Sevres ; Wedgwood 
china that might deceive the old man himself ; German, Prussian, porcelain, 
all is there; but they are made merely as experiments, as the Ginoris have 
a very just appreciation of the merits of their own productions, nor care to 
imitate the style of the moderns. 

One of the great drawbacks to the success of their competition in point 
of price with the English market is the price of fuel, as wood—oak—is 
burnt in all the furnaces, and the deficiency, we may say absence, of coal 
naturally affects all the manufactures of the Peninsula. At present the 
commonest ware of this factory is very brown and clumsy; the plates such 
as the peasants use cost 1 franc 60 centimes a dozen, and are thick, heavy, and 
yellowish. Our guide, while I was remarking this, took down from a rack 
a plate with dark-blue flowers on white ground, light and even elegant, and 
turning it up he showed me the name of Wedgwood. “There,” he said, “ is 
a plate that gave me quite a shock when I saw it; thousands and thousands 
were offered to me at eleven pence (1 franc 10 centimes) per dozen.” “ But 
it is more brittle than your heavy stuff,” I said, trying to find some superior 
merit in ugliness. ‘No, it is less brittle,” he said, “and it will be some 
time before we can come: up to it.” To me the mere fact that the 
directors of this establishment send men to scour Europe to see who excels 
them—that they place the superior articles of their rivals before their 
workmen’s eyes—is in itself one of the most hopeful signs for the future. 
When the new machines shall be introduced, and if a certain lignite recently 
discovered can be substituted for oak branches to feed the furnace, I think 
that there is little doubt that in ten years’ time no foreign earthenware or 
porcelain will be purchased in Italy except by fancy buyers. 

In these days of strikes and trades-unions the relations between employ- 
ers and employed are very pleasant to witness. The men are thoroughly 
independent ; they have their schools of design, their elementary schools, 
a musical band, a market of grain and wine, cottages built expressly for 
them ; yet there seems no patronage on the part of the proprietor, no ser. 
vility on theirs. During the 132 years that the establishment has lasted 
no strike has ever occurred. As soon as the savings-bank was opened in 
Florence these workmen, forming a society of mutual aid, were the first to 
deposit their savings, so that in case of ill health the members are sure of 
support. The funds are increased by all the forfeits incurred for transgres- 
sions of the rules of the establishment. 

Our space prevents us from enlarging more on this theme, but we would 
advise all Americans visiting Florence to spare one day from the galleries 
of the “old” masters, and devote it to a visit to the Ginori manufactory 
at Doccia. W. M. 

Fuiorence, April 15. 








Correspondence. 


“OUR MILLIONAIRES.” 


To THE EprTror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your only comment on one of the articles in the Galary for May 
is this: “ Among the long articles, ‘Our Millionaires’ will be of interest 
to many persons, its statement of facts constituting its only claim to re 
spect.’ The gentlemen most interested complain that a statement of facts 
in regard to their private affairs, with which the public has no possible 
concern, is one of the least respectable features of the article in question. 

Here is one of these statements of fact, for example: “ The only waste- 
ful extravagance ever charged on ‘ Young Peter’ has been a lavish expen- 
diture for peacocks and pheasants, which are alleged never to have produced 
anything at all.” Here is another statement of facts, so called, though I 
give the initials where the writer prints the names of the parties: “It is 
safe to say that Mr. A. cut down the fine trees which once graced the old 


Vauxhall Garden (where the Astor Library now stands) because he could 
not afford to keep them for the delectation of himself and his friends. It 
is safe to say that Mr. R. thought a statue of Washington in front of his 
house a very unnecessary expenditure of money.” The phrase “ it is safe 


to say" is the key-note of the article, which contains just so much slander 
a8 is consistent with the safety of the author. In carrying out this plan 
the writer has hit upon an ingenious way of blackening the character of one 
man by telling an anecdote of another, and at the same time warning the 


reader not to make what clergymen call the application ; of which quaint 
device | submit a fair specimen, which I condense to show. how it is possible 


te slander by parables, Speaking of Mr. A. as having been engaged in the 








fur-trade with the Indians, he tells a story of a Yankee deacon in the same 
trade who palmed off worthless cast-iron gun-barrels on his native cus- 
tomers, taking care, however, to ease his conscience and prevent accidents 
by not boring the touch-holes. The writer candidly adds, “ Now, this 
anecdote is not intended to apply to any one in particular.” 

Sometimes he kills two characters with one stone, when, for example, 
he says Mr. R., a living millionaire, always looked carefully after his in- 
terest account, and then illustrates the importance of doing so by an anec- 
dote of Mr. W., a deceased millionaire, who would not give a beggar a 
penny because he could not bear the thought of losing the interest on it ; 
thus casting a double reflection on the dead and the living. This method 
has the advantage of making history; for the public, confused by its in- 
directness, soon begin to tell how Mr. A. sold gun-barrels to Indians, and 
Mr. R. would not give a penny to a beggar, and soon. It is a safe method, 
too ; but really the writer of “ Our Millionaires ” is doubly safe, because the 
gentlemen whose lives and characters are his text cannot complain with- 
out making themselves public property, which they were not before. 
Next to the pleasure of seeing a private individual “shown up” before the 
public is the delight of hearing his complaints ; it is taken for granted that 
ashoe which pinches must be a good fit and the shoemaker a conscientious 
workman. Still, Mr. Editor, 1 must say when a shoe for which you were 
never measured is made for you gratuitously by a stranger, for the very 
purpose of pinching, and is then forced on your foot by the public, it is hard 
to be silent. Particularly so when T. W. confesses that “ it is safe to say ” 
you have never “ violated any of the usages of respectable society.” 

Yours, etc., M. W. 
New York, May 1, 1868. 


[“T. W.’s” philosophy was so very little to our mind that we spoke 
of the facts of his article as alone making it worthy of respect. We 
considered them relatively to the theorizing, and in no other light, and 
thus carelessly laid ourselves open to the strictures now made by 
“M. W.”—Eb. NaTion.] 





FOUND OUT AT LAST. 


To THE EPITOR OF THE NATION : 

It may be counted presumption in me to take exceptions to anything 
published in the Nation, but I can hardly forbear speaking of one thing 
which I regard as a blot on the fair name of the Nation. And it is because 
I hold the Nation in such high esteem that I venture to speak, and admire 
so much its frankness, honesty, and independence. 

It has occurred to me that the Nation takes special delight in thrusting 
at the “ Christian Religion,” and rather seeks opportunities to do so. 

My complaint is not against your religious views, Mr. Editor, for I 
know not, neither do I care, what your religious views are, so far as the 
matter now in hand is concerned. My complaint is, that, since you do not 
claim to ‘publish a religious paper, you should so often Jug religion into 
your columns, and that for the sole purpose, as it seems to me, to belabor 
it and show your contempt for it, and this when you must be aware that a 
large number of your readers take the Nation as a paper laying no claim to 
being a religious paper. I contend that your course in these matters is not 
manly or honest. You invite us to one kind of food and then take occasion 
to give us another. 

If your paper is to be a religious paper and the advocate of Catholicism 
or the champion of Darwin, let it be so understood in the outeet, and then 
no one will be deceived or have reason to find fault. 

But do not, I pray you, get behind a political or literary breastwork in 
order to fire at Christianity. That I regard as worse than that the clergy of 
Massachusetts should preach up “ Maine Law ” on the Sabbath, which you 
seemed to deprecate so much. 

The last and most unnecessary thrust at a pure Christianity that I have 
noticed in the Nation was in an article on “ The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew.” Purporting to be a criticism on a certain book, you seem unable to 
let the opportunity pass of hitting “ Protestantism.” The impression would 
be that you owed Protestantism a sort of spite, and in order to gratify that 
spite you were willing to place above it any other belief or religion, no 
matter how false or unscriptural, if thereby you could heap reproach on 
Protestantism. 

Now, it is no matter of interest to me whether you are a Catholic or a 
disciple of Darwin or Comte, but it does matter that a leading journalist 
who has secured a reputation for manliness and honesty in other questians 
should stoop to do an unmanly thing in matters of religion, 


And you must he aware that were the religion of aur country thia yery 
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religion which you declare “has no rival,” that a paper like the Nation | life where a man may not easily screen himself, for the most part, from such 
would have no existence. | impertinent scrutiny. 

A paper of the high order of the Nation owes its very life to an intelli- | Notice now the evil results. First, the petty pride of individuals and of 
gence begotten of Protestantism ; and all I ask is that you show the same societies is fostered. The Church in Heathenville makes a donation to its 
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—The songs of birds have often been transcribed and printed in score. 
In the American Naturalist for May. Mr. 8. H. Scudder, after describing the 
musical iostruments, represents the music, of the grasshopper tribe. It 
consists chiefly of a trill upon one note. His account of the means em- 
ployed to excite the grasshopper to sing, and to make it at pleasure pipe in 
one of its two strains—diurnal and nocturnal—reminds us of the following 
experiment communicated to us by the eminent musician who made it. 
Hearing a bird at his window one morning repeating its cycle of notes— 
varied only by beginning first at one and then at another of the series, 
which always maintained the same order of intervals—hke imitated the 
songster on his piano till he induced her to respond ; then, pitching the air 
a semitone higher, he succeeded in elevating her pitch in a corresponding 
degree, and thus he went on constantly ascending till the bird failed to fol- 
low, or even lost her voice.—Other articles in the Naturalist, which is 
uncommonly interesting, are ‘‘ Bears and Bear-Hunting ;” “The Geographi- 
eal Distribution of Animals "—in which the author might have quoted Mr. 
Marsh to advantage; ‘“ Do Snakes Swallow their Young ?”’—answered in 
the affirmative ; “The Lakes of lowa—Past and Present.” There is also 
the usual miscellany, and, under the head “ Botany,” the moot question of 
mummy-wheat (i. ¢., wheat recovered from Egyptian mummies) preserving 
ita vitality to this day, and bearing on being planted. The Rev. Albert 
Hale, of Springfield, Lilinois, appears likely to be able to settle this ques- 
tion or to throw great light upon it, Professor Gray preferring to doubt the 
fact which is so generally believed. The “Entomological Calendar” reap- 
pears this month, and is of itself a sufficient reason why the Naturalist 
should be widely taken among farmers all over the country. 


—An impartial review of Mr. Motley, in a late number of Hurper's 
Magazine, set forth the general grounds on which the historian of the Dutch 
Republic is entitled to be ranked above Gibbon, Carlyle, Macaulay, and all 
other writers of history, ancient and modern. The only thing we missed 
in the article was a little of that analysis which enables an unlearned reader 
to distinguish and appreciate the different styles of eminent masters, and thus 
to understand the reasons that justify his own instinctive preference. A 
single illustration will show how this might have been done. There can 
be no greater contrast than between the bold, massive, graphic touches of 
Mr. Motley and the light, easy, negligent strokes of Hume. Takea passage 
from each describing an incident in the last hours of Queen Elizabeth : 
“ Her anxious mind had so long preyed on her frail body that her end was 
visibly approaching ; and the council, being assembled, sent the keeper, 
admiral, and secretary to know her will with regard to a successor. She 
answered with a faint voice that, as she had held a regal sceptre, she desired 
no other than a royal successor.”” Hume, it will be perceived, makes no 
exertion of the imaginative faculty; his only embellishment consists in 
clothing the courtly version of Elizabeth’s reply in an elegant antithesis. 
Mr. Motley, on the other hand, disdaining idle graces, seeks to realize the 
scene, and to bring it before us in its naked impressiveness: “ The great 
queen—moody, despairing, dying, wrapt in profoundest thought, with 
eyes fixed upon the ground or already gazing into infinity—was besought 
by the counsellors around her to name the man to whom she chose 
that the crown should devolve. ‘Not to a Rough,’ said Elizabeth, sen- 
tentiously and grimly.” Here we see the effects which are produced by 
a vigorous handling and an aggregation of striking details. The bluntness 
of Elizabeth’s real answer is not only preserved but heightened by the 
preparatory elaboration. It is, however, curious and instructive to remark 
how the separate particulars that together constitute so admirable a whole 
lie open to minute objections. The epithets “ moody ’”’ and “despairing” 
—of which the latter seems either to include the former as the greater the 
leas, or else to exclude it as something inconsistent—are not well coupled. 
“Wrapt in profoundest thought” implies a more vigorous employment of 
the mental faculties than is perhaps conceivable of a person who is at once 
moody, despairing, and dying; and, in fact, Elizabeth, according to the 
most authentic accounts, had been for days in a lethargy from which she 
could with difficulty be roused. The participle “dying,” which here 
merely indicates a pbysical fact, should not have been interjected between 
adjectives descriptive of a mental condition. “ Eyes fixed on the ground 
or already gazing into infinity” would lead us to infer that Elizabeth 
had the power of looking into the invisible world with her corporeal eyes ; 
whils the uncertainty as to the direction of her gaze leaves the reader to an 
embarrassing choice between “infinity” and “the floor.” (A letter of the 
French ambassador says she remained for several days with her eyes “ fixed 
on the ground” and—“ her finger always in her mouth.) All this would, of 
course, be mere hypercriticism if adduced for the purpose of fault-finding. 
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Our object, on the contrary, is to point out how little the verbal nicety cul- 
tivated by Hume and others of the same school has to do with an artistic 
treatment of historical themes, which requires broad and athletic groupings, 
and calls for no particular delicacy in the manipulation. We pass to a not 
less interesting but more dubious point. “‘ Not to a Rough,’ said Elizabeth, 
sententiously and grimly.” Onecannot but be startled at hearing nineteenth- 
century slang from the lips of a female sovereign, virgin or otherwise, of the 
sixteenth century. The word has crept into the last edition of Webster, but 
cannot, we apprehend, be found in any earlier dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Motley takes it from a Venetian relazione edited by Barozzi, 
and gives the entire passage in a foot-note. As the Senate of the most 
serene Republic could not be expected to understand what was meant by “a 
rough,” the ambassador added, by way of explanation, “ che in lingua inglese 
significa persona bassa e vile.” Our suspicions in regard to the word are 
increased rather than allayed by its being correctly spelt. Nothing is more 
rare than to find English words and names correctly spelt in foreign histori- 
cal documents, and rough belongs to a class of words peculiarly embarrass- 
ing to foreigners. But how does that affect the matter, it may be urged, 
since in the present instance the word is spelt correctly? Yes, in the printed 
text ; but we are not so sure as to the original manuscript. If Barozzi 
found a wrong orthography, he would have been very likely to amend it 
according to his lights. Suppose him, for example, to have found the word 
written roghe ; this, to the eye, would bear a closer resemblance to rough 
than to any other English word. But roghe is, in fact, an old form for 
rogue—a familiar word at the time, and doubtless in the mouth of Queen 
Elizabeth. Let us see which of the two words corresponds most nearly in 
meaning with the definition “persona bassa e vile”—a person of base or 
vile condition. Rough is defined in Webster as “ a rude, coarse fellow ; a 
swaggerer, a coarse bully.” The primitive meaning of rogue is supposed to 
have been vagabond. It seems to have been also applied to any one of base 
condition or breeding. Thus Hamlet exclaims, “O what a rogue and 
peasant-slave am I!” Rascal, of which rogue is given by Webster as one of 
the equivalents, was similarly applied ; and the two words often go together 
as expressive of the same notion. Cassio says to Roderigo, “ You rogue! 
you rascal!” and Dryden has a well-known couplet: 
He moans jou uo more aulechiel thin ¢ parrot.” 

Now, besides the two contrasted versions of Elizabeth’s speech adopted 
respectively by Hume and Mr. Motley, there is a third, which runs thus: 
“TI told you my seat has been the seat of kings, and I will have no rascal 
to succeed me, but a king.”. This is found in a supposed official report 
among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, and has been cited by 
Lingard, Raumer, and other writers. We do not consider it as settling the 
precise word used by Elizabeth ; but as it is substantially the same account 
as that of the Venetian minister, and was evidently derived from the same 
source, we think it settles the meaning of the word which he intended to 
write, and gives us, in fact,in synonym. Unless, therefore, some rebutting 
evidence be adduced, we shall conclude that the great, moody, despairing, 
dying, profoundly thoughtful, grim, and sententious queen intended to 
designate the Lady Arabella Stuart not as a rough, but as a rascal or 
rogue. 


—Some weeks ago we quoted from the Book-Buyer a statement that 
Kinglake’s “ Crimean War” was originally refused by Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, who had not sufficient confidence in the popularity of the 
work to run the risk of printing a thousand copies. We are now informed 
on better authority that this statement was incorrect. Mr. Murray was 
willing to accept the work on the high terms on which it was offered to 
him, but broke off the treaty when he found that Mr. Kinglake intended 
to reserve the right of changing his publisher irrespective of any breach of 
contract. 


—We see announced in the English papers two books of American 
origin. “One of the best belles-lettres writers of America” is the descrip- 
tion given by the Publishers’ Circular of Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, whose 
“ Collector ’—which we take to be a book which in this country was called 
“ The Criterion ’’—is just issued by J.C. Hotten. Doctor Doran furnishes 
an introduction. Lieutenant-Colonel Von Scheilha, who is styled in the 
advertisements “ Chief-Engineer of the Department of the Gulf of Mexico of 
the Army of the late Confederate States of America,” has written a “ Trea- 
tise on Coast Defence.” It is based on the officia) reports which our naval 
officers made between 1864 and 1865. The author, a German military man 
who early offered his services to the rebel authorities, claims to have been 
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entrusted with the whole scheme of defending the coasts of the Confed- 
eracy, and declares that in particular the fortifications in and about Charles- 
ton barbor were confided to him. 


—Among other English works recently published or soon to appear, we 
notice the names of these: Bel! & Daldy intend issuing, as a companion to 
Professor Pearson’s “ History of England during the Early and Middle 
Ages,” a volume of “ Historical Maps, with Indices and Explanatory Essays.” 
Students of English history will feelingly appreciate this help, the very 
first of the kind that has ever been offered them in connection with English 
history, though such maps are common enough ia other European countries. 
As may be supposed, there is just now “ activity,” as the business men say, 
in Ritualistic literature—that is to say, in literature which, whether or not 
written by “advanced ” men on “ advanced topics,” is of interest to Ritual. 
ists, lay and clerical. The Rev. W. B. Marriott, in his new “ Vestiarium 
Christianum,” traces the history of the origin and gradual development of 
ecclesiastical dress from the Apostolic age to the present time ; Mr. Hotten 
publishes “ Lives of tLe Saints,” with fifty illuminations, mostly colored by 
hand, with letterpress enclosed in appropriate wood-cut borders; an 
even more beautiful “Saint Ursula, and the Story of the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins,” which is to be adorned with illuminated miniatures ; and, 
finally, Messrs. Lovell, Reeve & Co. announce “ Sacred Archeology ”—pre- 
pared by the Rev. M. E. C. Walcott—a dictionary of vestments, furniture 
arrangement, ritual symbolism, ceremonial traditions, and other ciaracter- 
istics of “the Church Catholic in ail Ages.” In this city, by the way, at 
Pott & Amery’s, we see a book by Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, which is likely 
to attract a good deal of attention in Church circles. It may be described as 
a two-volume development of Tract Ninety, giving, like that famous docu- 
ment, a Catholic interpretation to the Thirty-nine Articles. Composed under 
what may be called “the supervision” of Doctor Pusey, and with his help, 
the book is as late a last word as Ritualism has authoritatively spoken. 
Books of more general interest are Doctor Stirling’s “Critical Essays on 
Jerrold, Tennyson, and Macaulay ;” Nettleship’s volume of essays on Robert 
Browning's poetry, a subject on which there is dearth of good criticism, 
though Mr. Walter Bagehot has treated it, and the Contemporary Review 
has recently had some more than tolerable articles in relation to it; a new 
volume of poems by Mr, Morris, which is called ‘“ The Earthly Paradise,” 
and consists of tales in verse ; a collection of pieces by Alexander Smith ; a 
collection entitled ‘The Proverbs of Scotland ;” a volume by Mr. William 
Tallack, who thinks he has for the first time definitely and minutely traced, 
mainly to the early Baptists, the doctrine and constitution of Quakerism (8S. 
W. Partridge & Co.); and a work which we have already mentioned—two 
volumes by Sir E. Creasy, entitled “ A History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the end of the Plantagenet Dynasty ”—and as to which we may 
add that the author intends it as the commencement of a complete history of 
England, to be contained in a moderate compass, and adapted to the wants 
of the general reader. 


—The rapid increase in the value of choice works has just been illus- 
trated by an instance occurring at the recent sale of a library in England— 
that of B. G. Windus, Esq. He owned a copy on large paper of Doctor 
Dibdin’s “ Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany.” 
We believe there never were more than a hundred of these copies. The 
work was printed in three very thick octavo volumes, and in Mr. Windus’s 
copy the three had been extended to six, by insertion of proof-engravings, 
etchings, private plates, and so forth. Twenty years ago, at the sale of 
Mr. Eyton’s library, it was bought by Mr. Lilly for £63. He disposed of it 
for £100. A few days since, in the competition at the sale of Mr. Windus's 
collection, Mr. Lilly, wishing to get it again into his possession, was obliged 
to pay for it no less than £240. The same sale is said to have afforded 
many other exemplifications of the truth that luxurious books are getting | 
to be such luxuries as only the very rich can afford. This, we take it, is 
true of other choice works as well as those on which have been expended 
taste, time, pains, and money in “ mounting,” “ inserting,” and so on, for the 
number of men who form libraries goes on increasing daily. One would 
imagine, too, that the manufacture and sale of fac similes must in this state | 
of things assume larger and larger dimensions, and soon become almost a 
business in itself. They so far discredit the saying, “ Similis non idem,” that 
bibliomaniacs not too maniacal and not too rich may not only acquiesce 
with a good conscience, but even rejoice, in their multiplication. 





—Mr. Browning’s letter to a London evening journal, informing it 
that Mrs. Browning's father was not a “ retired merchant,” but, on the con- 


trary, was a “ private gentleman,” has called out among us some comments 
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not wholly favorable to the writer, As men go, even men of genius, one may 
without too much grieving admit as parts of their characters little unex 
pected traits not altogether pleasing ; it bas not been found that necessarily 
our heroes must be perfect. But though this is so, and we may well enough 
concede that our fine clay is clay, it is not clear that in this particular in. 
stance there is as yet absolute need of admitting the humanity of our idol. 
Nothing very sad bas happened if Mr. Browning bas shown a sensitiveness 
we were hardly looking for as regards the social position of the woman he 
married, But it is to be thought of, too, that everything relating to Mrs 
Browning is matter of literary history ; Mr. Browning may, it is possible, 
still be taking that view of his letter which we took at first reading of it— 
that a mistake of fact was to be corrected. Meantime we still have “Saul” 
and * Bishop Blongram’s Apology.”’ 


—Admirers of the poet Schiller may have their choice of two very desir. 
able new editions of his complete works. The well-known house of Cotta, 
which no longer has a monopoly of them, is publishing one, to be edited 
with great care by a number of scholars, and printed with extreme accu. 
racy. The other will be issued by a firm in Hildburghausen, in nine 
volumes, of which Heinrich Kurz will have, or rather bas had, the critical 
preparation. This edition, besides aiming to embrace writings which have 
not hitherto been collected, is remarkable for showing the author's poetical 
elaborations (Bearbeitungen von Dichterwerken), whenever the ditferences are 
important. Thus the “ Robbers” and “ Fiesko” have two, and “Den 
Carlos” three elaborations. The text, also, is to be carefully corrected. Six 
of the nine volumes are required for the poetry alone. Under each division 
the chronological order is to be strictly adhered to. The edition will con 
sist of thirty parts, issued semi-monthly, and will be somewhat cheaper than 
Cotta’s.———A German translation of a series of Dutch novels relating to 
the Dutch possessions in the East Indies (“ Indischen Bibliothek ;” Leipsie : 
Denecke) appears to open to a wider circle of readers some excellent descrip 
tions of a society not too well known to the world in general, and hardly 
so much as heard of by us in America till the translation of Mr. Dowes 
Dekker’s ‘‘Max Havelaar.” The third volume (“ Ostindische Herren und 
Damen,” by J. Ten Brink), which is partly connected with those which 
precede it, introducing some of the same characters, is said to be a very 
realistic performance. It deals with the upper business circles of the 
Duteh East India Company in Batavia, the heroine being a lovely young 
governess exposed to the snares of a cunning and villanous “junker.” 
The author paints to the life, avoiding exaggeration on the one hand, and 
flattery of the national pride on the other.——To throw light on the 
hitherto obscure history of the astronomer Kepler, Messrs. Reitlinger, 
ot Vienna, Neumann, of Regensburg, and Gruner, of Ulm, have united 
in preparing with extraordinary industry a biography which, for one 
thing, removes from Magstadt, in Wiirtemberg, the honor of being 
his birthplace, and assigns it to the town of Weil. Mr. Gruner has 
charge of the monument to Kepler which is to be erected next year 
from a design by Kreling, of Niirnberg——In a work published at 
Breslau, Dr. Johannes Schweikert takes the ground that the cholera is a 
paralysis of the capillaries of the mucous membrane, and, in its higher devel- 
opment, of the whole sympathetic nerve. He controverts the hypothesis 
which attributes the disease to the want of ozone or to a fungus growth, 
indicates what should be the treatment from his point of view, and adduces 
its success as tested by him during the last visit of the epidemic. 








TAINE’S ITALY.” 


A FEW years since M. Taine, appointed to a professorial chair in the 
School of Fine Arts in Paris, made a journey to Italy to put himself in 
The result, in the course of time, in addition to 
his lectures, was two large volumes of notes, letters, and journals. The 
first of these, “ Rome and Naples,” has just been translated for the Ameri. 
Whether it will be largely read in this country we are unable 
to say ; but it is certain that M. Taine deserves well of English readers. He 
is the author ofa really valuable history of English literature, and he has taken 
the trouble to arrive at a more intimate knowledge of the English mind than 
members of one race often care to possess of the idiosyncrasies of another. 


| Add to this that he is one of the most powerful writers of the day—to our own 
_ taste, indeed, the most powerful ; the writer of all others who throws over the 





* “Italy: Rome and Naples. From the French of H. Taine. By John Daraud.” 
New York; Leypoidt & Holt, 1868. 
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reader’s faculties, for the time, the most irresistible spell, and against whose 
influence, consequently, the mental reaction is most violent and salutary— 
and you have an idea of his just claim on your attention. M. Taine’s man 
ner and style are extremely individual, and it is somewhat odd that being, 
as he is, a great stickler, in literary and historical problems, for the credit of 
national and local influences, he should personally be a signal example of 
their possible futility. He is scarcely a Frenchman. Not that he is any- 
thing else; but he is before all things the brilliant, dogmatic, sombre, and 
(from a reader’s point of view) extremely heartless offspring of his own reso- 
lute will. His style, literally translated (and Mr. Durand is very literal), 
makes very natural English. It has an energy, an impetus, a splender to 
which no words of ours can do justice. It is not delicate, courteous, and 
persuasive like that of several of the most eminent French writers of the 
day—notably MM. Sainte-Beuve, Renan, and Cousin—it is vehement, impetu- 
ous, uncompromising, arrogant—insolent, if you will. The affirmative 
movement of M. Taine’s mind is always a ringing hammer-blow. 
Every proposition is fastened down with a tenpenny nail. Finally, of 
course, this is very fatiguing; your head aches with the metallic reso- 
nance of the process. It is the climax of dogmatism. There was some- 
thing ironical in M. Taine’s being appointed professor ; he was professor 
from the first, by natural right. His whole tone is didactic ; every sentence 
comes e cathedra. But with the essential energy and originality of his 
mind he invests the character with a new dignity, and reconciles it to the 
temperament of a man still young and audacious. 

He has, intellectually, nothing of professorial dryness or prudery. Of all 
writers he is the most broadly picturesque. He throws into his language a 
wealth of color and a fulness of sound which would set up in trade a hundred 
minor poets and story-tellers. The secret of the power which he exerts on 
the mind, or on many minds, at least, we take to be the union of this vast 
current of imagery, of descriptive vigor and splendor, and of sensuous sus- 
ceptibility with great logical precision and large erudition. He describes a 
figure, a costume, a building, a picture, not only with all the richness of his 
imagination, but with the authority and prestige of his knowledge. The 
pictorial element in his style, its color and rhythm, is not the substance of 
his thought, as in so many charming second-class writers, but its mere 
vestment and gait. Nevertheless, we admit that, to our perception, in spite 
of his learning, his logic, and his merits as a metaphysician, or rather an 
anti-metaphysician (whatever they may be), he remains pre-eminently an 
artist, a writer. If we had doubted of the truth of this judgment, we 
should have been convinced by that singular work, recently published, 
“Notes sur Paris: Opinions de M. Thomas Graindorge.” Of feeling in the 
work there is none; of ideas there are very few; but of images, pictures, 
description, style, a most overwhelming superabundance. The same rela- 
tion between the two elements of his genius appears in the “History of 
English Literature.” In his appreciation of certain writers, the faculty of 
perception, apprehension, without being absent, is quite lost to sight in the 
energy of the act of portraiture. There are a series of pages on Shake- 
speare which, although full of controvertible propositions and precipitate 
formulas, form to our mind a supremely valuable tribute to his genius, 
inasmuch as of all attempts to appreciate and measure it they are the most 
energetic, unreserved, and eloquent. They form a direct homage to the 
immensity of the theme; they are almost as vast as silence; they are, in 
short, on the Shakespearian scale. The nurse of Juliet is not assuredly 
distinguished on the immortal page by a more animated and furious 
loquacity than M. Taine exhibits on her behalf. But an example is more 
conclusive than our own logic, and we find one to our hand in a striking 
passage in the second volume (Florence and Venice) of the “ Voyage en 
Italie.” This passage is interesting as showing, as it seems to us, the 
thoroughly unreiligious cast of the author’s mind (for we know few writers 
who appear to find it more natural to speak of a religion—no matter which 
—from a distant external standpoint), and then its gravity, melancholy, and 
hopelessness, and then, finally, its supreme delight in the literary form. It 
begins, if we are not mistaken, in a moral key, and ends in an artistic one. 
It is tragical, but it is perfect, consciously perfect. We translate, premising 
that the author is speaking of the impression produced by certain primitive 
frescoes in various Italian churches, buried under the work of later painters, 
and restored to light by the excavation, as one may call it, of the subse- 
quent applications of color: 


“You raise your eyes then and find before you the four edifices of old 


Pisa, lonely on a square where the grass grows, with the dead paleness of | 


their marbles outlined against the blue divine. What a mass of ruins; 
what a cemetery is history! How many human palpitations, of which 
there remains no trace but a form imprinted on a block of stone! Whata 
careless smile is that of the peaceful sky ; and what a cruel beauty dwells 





like a canopy at a common burial! We have read these ideas in books, 
and with the pride of youth we have treated them as mere talk ; but when 
a man has gone over half of his career, and, retiring within himself, he 
counts up all the ambitions he has strangled, all the hopes he has plucked 
up, all the dead things he carries in his heart ; the magnificence and the 
hardness of nature appear to him at once, and the heavy sob of his inward 
obsequies suggests to him a deeper lamentation—that of the great human 
tragedy which unfolds itself from age to age to lay low so many strugglers 
in a single tomb. He stops, feeling upon his own head, as upon that of 
others, the hand of the fateful powers, and comprehends his condition. 
This humanity, of which he is a member, has its image in the ‘ Niobe’ of 
Florence. Around her, her daughters and her sons, all her loved ones, fall 
unceasingly beneath the bolts of invisible archers. One of them is prostrate 
on his back, his bosom tremulous with a piercing wound ; another, still 
living, lifts her useless hands toward the celestial murderers ; the youngest 
hides her head in the robe of her mother. She, meanwhile, cold and still, 
erects herself hopeless, and, with ber eyes raised to heaven, gazes with 
wonder and horror upon the dazzling, deathly nimbus, the outstretched 
arms, the inevitable arrows, and the implacable serenity of the gods.” 


M. Taine may certainly be said to belong to the materialist school of 
thinkers. He is no sentimentalist ; in the way of sentiment he rarely treats 
us to anything lighter than the passage just quoted. To his perception 
man is extremely interesting as an object of study, but he is without sanc- 
tity or mystery of any sort. He takes a positive satisfaction in reminding 
the reader of the purely objective and finite character of his organization: 
and he uses for this purpose a special vocabulary. “ La tragédie, la comédie 
humaine,” “Ja colonie humaine,” “la plante humaine,” “la machine 
humaine,” these expressions continually recur. M. Taine, in effect, studies 
man asa plant orasa machine. You obtain an intimate knowledge of the 
plant by a study of the soil and climate in which it grows, and of the ma- 
chine by taking it apart and inspecting its component pieces. M. Taine ap- 
plies this process to the human mind, to history, art, and literature, with the 
most fruitful results. The question remains, indeed, with each reader as to 
whether, as the author claims, the description covers all the facts; as to 
whether his famous theory of la race, le milieu, le moment is an adequate 
explanation of the various complications of any human organism—his own 
(the reader’s) in particular. But he will be willing, at least, to admit that 
the theory makes incomparable observers, and that in choosing a travelling 
companion he cannot do better than take him from the school of M. Taine. 
For, in fact, you can do your own moralizing and sentimentalizing ; you can 
draw your own inferences and arrange your own creed ; what you wish ina 
companion, a guide, is to help you accumulate data, to call your attention 
to facts. The present writer observes everything, and selects and describes 
the best. 

M. Taine rapidly traversed Italy, and began his journey at Naples up- 


joy natural to an ardent dogmatist at the prospect of an unexplored field. 
He describes the city of Naples with singular vividness ; its radiant, trans- 
parent, natural loveliness, the latent tokens of its pure Greek origin, the 
traces of the Spanish dominion, the splendor and squalor, the sensuality in 
manners and art and religion. Nothing grand, nothing Gothic (even re 
motely, as in Northern Italy), nothing impressive and mysterious. Parisian 
light and gorgeousness, and careless joyousness and superstition, form the 
substance of his impressions. Having described a church bedizened with a 
wilderness of florid ornament in the artificial Italian style of the seventeent!: 
century, he opens a vista to thought at the close of the chapter by touching 
with eloquent brevity upon a passionate and sombre Spanish painting : 
“The breath of the great period still stirs the machine ; it is Euripides, if 
it is no longer Sophocles. Some of the pieces are splendid ; among others, 
‘A Descent from the Cross,’ of Ribera. The sun struck upon the head of 
Christ through the half-drawn curtain of red silk. The darksome back- 
ground seemed the more mournful beside this sudden radiance of luminous 
flash, and the dolorous Spanish coloring ; the expression, here mystical, 
there violent, of the passionate figures in the shadow gave to the scene the 
aspect of a vision, such aa used to people the monastic, chivalrous brain of 
a Calderon or a Lope.” These few lines are assuredly picturesque writing ; 
but it seems to us that they serve to illustrate the difference between the 
picturesque as practised by a writer with his facts in hand, and one who bas 
nothing but fancies. At Naples, however, M. Taine found but few paint- 
ings, and these were to be his principal concern. Hn revanche, he gives us, 
apropos of the Greek and Roman relics of the neighborhood, some admirable 
pages on “Homeric Life and the City of Antiquity.” It is not until he 
reaches Rome, Florence, and Venice that he really plunges into his subject. 
| Here we are unable to follow him. We can only recommend him to the 
| attentive perusal of all persons interested in the history of art, and gratified 


by the spectacle of an inJefatigable critical verve. M. Taine is guilty, 





in that luminous dome, stretched over the decease of successive generations | doubtless, of many errors of judgment ; but we strongly suspect that the 


ward. The early portion of his book is pervaded by that strong feeling of 
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great masters—Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo, and Titian—have never | Her husband’s gifted brother successfully poisons her mind against her 


been more correctly, as well as more ardently, estimated. Several of the | 


great painters of the second rank—notably, Veronese and Tintoretto—are 
celebrated ‘with a splendor of coloring and a breadth of design which recall 
the aspect of their own immortal works. Finally, we cannot help laying 
down our conviction that M. Taine’s two volumes form a truly great pro- 
duction; great not in a moral sense, and very possibly not in a philosophi- 
cal, but appreciably great as a contribution to literature and history. One 


feels at moments as if, before this writer, there had been no critics, no tra- | 


vellers, observers, or esthetic inquisitors. This is, of course, a mistake, and 
we shall like no genuine critic the less(we personally, on the contrary, from 
the character of our sympathies, feel that we shall like him the more) for 
giving M. Taine his liberal dues. It is inexpressibly gratifying—fortifying, 
one may say—to see a writer, armeé en guerre, tling himself into his subject 
with such energy, such fury. It is an admirable intellectual feat. M. 
Taine is a representative of pure intellect, and he exhibits the necessarily 
partial character of all purely intellectual estimates. But there are days 
when we resort instinctively to an intellectual standpoint. On such days 
our author is excellent reading. 








My Husband's Crime. By M. R. Housekeeper. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1868.)—A lady was, to quote her own language, “located as a 
boarder” at a pleasant farm-house. One day she read a novel, the autobi- 
ography of a woman “ who had lived, loved, and suffered.” The book en- 
chained her attention, and when she closed it, “ without stopping to con. 
sider the expediency of the matter” she resolved to present her own auto- 


biography to the public immediately. For why, she questioned, should not | 


my history be as interesting to others as that of this heroine is to me? 

Caroline’s father was a Manvers and a Bostonian. He was of a family 
of immense antiquity. He had a family tree, of which Caroline, as a 
modern Bostonian, speaks with indulgent playfulness. He had family 
pride, of which, as a Manvers, she speaks with profound relish. No 
Manvers had ever been known to discredit the name, and this undoubtedly 
was at the bottom of all the pride, and the fact of dating away back to the 
“best blood of England” had nothing to do with it. Caroline’s mother 
was a Winthrop, and also highly respectable. The family is wealthy and 
well known when the story opens. Disgrace and ruin are brought upon 
them by the villany of a Puritanical Winthrop, Caroline’s uncle, who 
absconds with the money of the firm. This disaster is followed by the 
death of Caroline’s mother and all her sisters but one. Mr. Manvers only 
lives to repay his creditors, which he does in a very honorable way ; but 
his two daughters are left penniless, and, despite the universal respect in 
which they had hitherto been held, absolutely friendless. 

Nothing could better illustrate the proverbial cruel coldness of Boston 
than the very reprehensible and east-windy manner in which these gentle 
orphans were treated. In this strait, Caroline conquers the Manvers pride 
and writes to a friend of her father’s for counsel. The benevolent and rich 
old gentleman comes to her aid and proposes immediate adoption and 
ultimate legacy. This offer being promptly declined, the old gentleman 
agrees to find hera place as a saleswoman with some “ pleasant, reliable 
man.” Caroline is soon installed in the cloak department of Nettleby & 
Son’s warehouse. It isa retired spot. The other girls do not like it. She 
is grateful for its seclusion. But admiration pursues her. She is annoyed 
by the notice of her beautiful hand, which she is told indicates “ blood.” 
She is still further vexed by a proposal of marriage from the handsome 
junior partner. She prefers Mr. Harrington, the “ governor,” with whose 
sister, the head of the cloak department, she is intimate. She had been 
pining in loneliness about a year, beguiling her evenings with reading 
theatrical advertisements and wishing her lot was like that of other young 
ladies, when, by a pure accident, these intimate friends found she was 
living alone with a little sister and called on her. 


where some ladies performed upon the piano and a young man on the flute, 
and she lost herself, entranced. The day after Mr. Nettleby’s proposal she 
stopped to overhear a thrilling account of it given by himself to his father 
and Mr. Harrington. That evening, even the ‘“ companionship of her inno- 
cent Agnes” was too much for her, so she sends her out totea. By an 
almost preternatural coincidence Mr. Harrington seized the opportunity to 
drop in and propose. Of this interesting and even beautiful oceasion no 
particular is omitted. We think we never read of a better “ developed” kiss. 
A happy silence ensued, broken at last by him as he murmured, “ My 
Caroline, this expressive silence is very sweet, and yet, exigeant as yourself, 
my heart craves words to satisfy its longing. Speak, dearest ; tell me that 


Iam loved.” Even after marriage, Caroline is pursued with admiration, | 





They brought her out, | 
as it were. They invited her to a gorgeous soirée at their boarding-house, | 


husband, until, his motive being revealed, she is led to exercise a grain of 
sense and examine into the alleged “ crime,’ which of course proves to be 
a gross invention. It almost seems es if the wife must have desired to be 
misled, to have been affected by so flimsy a deception and so feeble aa 
Iago. Her husband's jealousy of Nettleby has even a weaker cause. 
|When Mr. Nettleby invites the whole family to a “ petite souper,” he 
believes something dire is intended, so he remains at home and gloomily 
goes over the store accounts. But it is his loss, for Mr. Nettleby had a 
French waiter and flowers and perfumery for his guests, and it reminded 
one of the party of the “ tales of English high life of which we read.” 

The life of an American shop-girl might have been the ground-work of 
an American novel of excellence and distinction. “ My Husband's Crime” 
is neither excellent nor distinctive, nor, we are sure, American. Mr. Fay's 
illustrations, however, are American work of which there is no need to be 
ashamed. They are not all equally well cut, nor, of course, equally inter- 
esting. They show, though, fairly enough, lis strong points and his weak 
ones. Careful study from life based upon a decent regard for the text, an 
| unusual facility for representing form and attitude, and great versatility in 
“modes of drawing upon the wood—these are qualities which distinguish 

Mr. Fay at his best from his fellow-designers in this country. They appear 
to perhaps as good advantage as anywhere in this volume in the illustra- 

tion that faces page 70—“ I threw myself upon the bed,” and in that oppo- 
‘site page 101—‘ You shall not leave me,” a very natural rendering (among 
other things) of the folds of a dress. The artist would appear to have 
engraved these himself. He is weakest in expression, and is seemingly 
conscious of it, as he seldom presents a full or even two-thirds front face, 
most of his figures showing either their profile or their back hair. 





Theoretical Astronomy relating to the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies. 
By James C, Watson, Director of the Observatory at Ann Arbor, and Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Michigan. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
| Lippincott & Co. 1868.)—This work embraces a systematic derivation of 
| the formule for calculating the geocentric and heliocentric places, and de- 
| termining the orbits of planets and comets, for correcting approximate ele. 
ments and computing special perturbations, including also the theory of the 
| combination of observations and the method of least squares, together with 
a complete collection of auxiliary tables and such practical directions as are 
| necessary to guide inexperienced computers. The author has embodied in 
| his book the latest researches of the greatest masters of the science, and much 
valuable material collated from the current periodical literature of the sub. 
ject, and especially from the scientific journals of Europe, and has thus 
produced a vade mecum both for amateurs and professional astrono. 
mers. The volume begins with a statement of the law of gravitation and 
the two fundamental axioms of mechanics, and from these, by pure analysis, 
the solutions of the various problems are systematically evolved. In the 
chapter devoted to the theory of the perturbations of the heavenly bodies we 
notice, in addition to the results caused by the action of gravity alone, a 
development of formule for determining orbital changes which might be 
occasioned by a resistance due to a supposed ethereal fluid pervading all 
space. 

It is well known that the idiosyncrasies of different observers and the 
irregular errors arising from the abnormal state of the atmosphere, the im- 
perfection of the instruments employed (whether eye or telescope or meridian- 
circle), and various other attendant causes and disturbing influences, con- 
spire to render observations of the same phenomena, in a certain sense, 
heterogeneous, Professor Watson's volume contains very full and explicit 
directions as to the best methods of combining such observations according 
to the theory of probabilities. As a specimen of elegant and accurate 
matlematical printing, the work reflects credit on the publishers and does 
honor to American typography. 





Cakes and Ale at Woodbine. From Twelfth Night to New Year's 
Day. By Barry Gray. (New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868.)—Is there 
anywhere, in his sophomore year or elsewhere, any young essayist who 
fain would try his hand at ye concoction, in the approved manner, 
of your jollie wassail bowl of lukewarm literary milk-and-water? Such 
stripling we would monish, on the faith of a true man who, in his 
day, has toped much and is exquisite in his potations, that he be- 
take himself with what speed he may to the Woodbine Cottage ; to the 
fellowship, or fellowshyppe, of “ Barry Gray’’ and “Genial Jack,” and 
“The Magnificent ” and “ Quaint Tom,” and “ The Gay and Festive Tomaso” 
} 
| —which roaring blades are possessors of the authenticate and veritable recipe. 
They roar gently, too ; simple hearts be they ; honest men that love quiet and 
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fright none, so that he who seeks them may keep a good heart. Let the 
varlet but bring with him a good English, or even American, edition of 
“ honest old Izaak’s” “ Complete Angler,” and free shall he be of their merrie 
companie. And to be full brother of the guild, no more is needed than that 
he should learn to troll a well-conceited stave about the buttery and the 
pasty, and Mr. Taylor's brewerie at Albany on Hudson. To be sure it is no 
harm to know furthermore that Twelfth Day, being the twelfth after Christ- 
mas, appropriately winds up with its cakes and ale the holiday festivities ; 
and that it is the festival of Epiphany ; and that it is a pity that we should 
nowadays care so little for the spiced ale and the Twelfth cake with its 
ring, and the merrie revels of the olden time. But all this can be got out of 
a stray copy of any Church Almanac, and the acolyte can get it up in odd 
minutes after initiation. Seriously, the book is too——very, very genial to 
talk about. 





The Aineid of Virgil, with explanatory notes. By Thomas Chase, A.M. 
(Philadelphia: Eldridge & Brother. 1868.)—We have here the second in 
order of the series of school-books known as “ Chase & Stuart’s Classical 
Series.” The Cesar we have previously noticed. We are glad to be able 
to speak favorably of the editorial labor in the preparation of the notes, 
which are partly original and partly selected from various commentators. 
The difficulties presented are, for the most part, fairly met and disposed of 
with a brevity and clearness unusual in American text-books. We regret 
that only a portion of the author is included, as a thorough student needs 
the whole text for reference and comparison, and the whole of Virgil 
is required in the preparation for college, for which, we presume, the 
book was chiefly intended. We object, also, to the principle upon which 
the text has been made up by selection from various editors without 
furnishing sufficient indication of the authority by which it is supported. 
On the whole, however, this book seems to us superior to any edition of the 
“ #neid”’ heretofore used in our schools. 

We are disposed to call attention here to what has long seemed to 
usa mistake in the principle upon which our American text-books are 
generally prepared, though it is by no means specially illustrated in 
the one before us. Our text-books are of an elementary character ; they 
presuppose not merely a want of information in the student with regard to 
the subject, but an incapacity to acquire with profit at that period of his 
progress the methods by which the results given by the editor are attained. 
In the case of a doubtful construction or interpretation, for example, the 
editor has reached his conclusion by a comparison of similar instances in 
the same or different authors. In a regular edition the most important 
paseages of this kind are generally cited, and the student is enabled to 
make the comparison for himself. We believe that by the application of 
this system early in the course the pupil might gain much usefal discipline in 
methods of study, discipline which would be of infinitely greater value than 
mere facts committed to memory. Discussion of the text and of the more re. 
condite philological questions might be avoided, except that, where no recog. 
nized text is followed, the variations should be noted. In any other respect, 
we do not see why a school edition of an author should differ materially 
from those prepared for more advanced students, except in greater fulness 
of detail, especially in questions of syntax. Such a system, while evincing 
a respect for the intelligence of American boys far more just than is shown 
by the present one, would do much to foster from the outset habits of exact 
scholarship, in which our American boys are generally deficient. 





A Sister's Bye-Hours. By Jean Ingelow. (New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. Boston: Roberts Bros.)—Most of the stories contained in 
this volume are written in the first person, although the speakers vary 
both in sex and condition. ‘Poor Mat,” or ‘‘ The Clouded Intellect,” is one 
of the exceptions, and has been already printed separately. Its appearance 
marked a very great advance on the part of the author over her crude 
“ Studies for Stories,” and its companion pieces confirm the talent which 
had before been doubtful. 
from these artistic little narratives, of which the style is generally excel- 
lent, and the descriptions of nature a happy compromise between the 
writer's poetic feeling and the restraint that belongs to prose. But we 
suppose they are designed rather for the young—children of from twelve to 
fifteen, or even younger, to whom they wil! be perfectly intelligible, and to 
whom they may be recommended without resetve. There is an absence in 
them of that too formal piety which characterized unpleasantly the “Stud- 
ies for Stories,” while they abound in genuine religion and in practical 
moral examples that cannot fail to elevate. Some of the social distinctions 
which are brought out incidentally of course are native to England and do 
not find their counterpart here. One story, nevertheless, “Marked,” is 


Almost any grown person may derive pleasure |. 





meant to be purely American, and is, all things considered, a very credita- 
ble success. It is a tale of slavery and of fugitive slaves, and while it lacks 
nothing in sentiment lacks little in local flavor—is, perhaps, as clever a 
fiction as could be written on the other side of the Atlantic. The action 
and the plot are very well wrought. “The Black Polyanthus; or, Preju- 
dice,” is complete in its conception and execution. It ends most effectively 
without hint of a moral, but the lesson which closes abruptly with the 
words, “ Miss Palmer had died that morning at seven o’clock,” will linger 
long in the minds of those who have read it. 








Fine Arts. 


FORTY-THIRD EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


THE exhibition, alluded to in our last, of the pictures of Mr. William 
Page was held in the gallery of the Tenth-Street Studio Building last 
winter. There were perhaps twenty pictures, of which the most important 
two, not even excepting the copies from pictures by Titian, were two 
admirable portraits. For the Titian copies—one from the Flora, one from 
the Bella Donna of the Louvre, and one from the Venus of the Tribune at 
Florence—reproducing for us pictures of unsurpassed, and except by their 
fellows unequalled, pictorial and artistic merit, are yet roproductions only, 
and reproductions of a somewhat foreign, bygone, exotic type. Better than 
most men Mr. Page has felt the true charm and power of the great art of 
Venice, that unrivalled school of painting whose united and harmonious 
excellences are best seen in the works of Titian ; better than any one, per- 
haps, ke has seized, analyzed, and partly recomposed, in these copies, the 
physical parts of Venetian painting. But howaver great the value to 
students of art of such works as these, which to some extent can show, in 
the absence of Titian’s handiwork, what are the qualities which make 
Titian immortal, yet for the time, and for mer of the time, the portraits are 
the best, as being of equal technical merit, and as being, besides, modern, con- 
temporary, comprehensible, and, therefore, instructive. The two at the Tenth. 
Street Gallery were of life-size and nearly full-length ; one of them the paint- 
er’s own likeness. They were powerfully painted, simple and satisfactory 
pictures, the drawing was easy and natural, the laying on of color was, for mod- 
ern times, done with surpassing dexterity and rightness of method. The four 
portraits, by Mr. Page, which now hang in the South Gallery of the 
Academy, are only heads, but they have many of the excellences of his 
larger works. In regard to the difficult point of resemblance, the only 
judges are those who have long and intimately known the person por 
trayed ; because it is not the face as the stranger accidentally sees it which 
the painter tries to reproduce—the photograph can do that, but cannot do 
what the painter must do: 


“ Suppose I ‘ve made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can't I take breath and try to add life's flash, 
And then add soul and heighten them three-fold ?”’ 

It is safe to say, however, of at least two of the four faces that they are 
excellently like. In other respects, that is, as works of art, these four 
pictures are all fine; in contrast with most other American portraits, 
admirable; nor are there, since Furness’s death, any American portraits 
exhibited which are on the whole so good. And, considering the work of a 
celebrated Frenchman, the two portraits by Mr. Cabanel which this ex- 
hibition contains are in all important respects far inferior to Mr. Page’s 
work. Polished minuteness is not necessarily nor generally excellence ; 
nor is there anything in the tone of color adopted by Mr. Cabanel, in com- 
mon with many modern French painters, which can lend any charm to his 
pictures. 

Of other portrait-painters, Mr. Hicks seems to have a faculty for seizing 
a likeness, and most of his pictures of this and of former years are of unmis- 
takable identities; but further than that their merits are not prominent or 
unusual, Those exhibited this year are simple, and are not disfigured by 
elaborate backgrounds of ugly detail. Mr. Huntington’s pictures are even 
less agreeable, because the figures are, in nearly every case, in some stiff 
attitude, immediately suggestive of the studio and the sitter’s chair, and 
because invested with that coldness of color peculiar to this painter, of 
which we have several times spoken. 

Other portraits, especially some large ones in the South Room, are notice- 
able for their failure to be what at least a portrait ought to be—simple and 
quietly arranged and presented. The air of self-assertion and “ bounce” 
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about two or three of the worst of these is entirely ruinous to whatever poor tates of the Shaft.” This, also, is a large picture, and as carefully elabo- 
merit as portraits they otherwise might have had. rated as the other—better than the other in many respects, but not better 
Mr. Johnson’s largest picture, “The Boy Lincoln,” is perhaps an ideal |in the one point in which that other was most faulty, namely, in color. 
portrait ; but this is its least claim upon our admiration and gratitude. As Both these pictures are too commonplace, so to speak, in this matter of 
a delightful and characteristic picture of a typical American youth, reading | coloring ; there are no surprises in either, nor anything in any way different 
by the firelight of the farm-house kitchen-fire, it is welcome to all who in hue from that which the spectator is accustomed to. But in the semi- 
love pictures with meaning and sincerity behind them. The head is nobly darkness of these great founding and forging sheds, lighted up now and 
imagined. Mr. Johnson’s smaller work, the little boy who has come the | again by the fierce glare of melted iron, there are strange and not to be 
first to the school-house of a winter morning, lighted the fire, and is warm- anticipated effects of shadow and of color. Nor is it only in such subjects as 
ing himself by the stove as it slowly grows hot, is of the same character. these that the inexplicable and novel is the only true aspect; in all things 
To dwell upon the excellences of thought and of expression in these pic. | that art has todo with, the inexpressible shades, the hues without a name, 
tures, slightly painted as in most respects they are, would take more space the effects that no reasoning about reflections can explain, are those which 
than we can give. Mr. Johnson’s painting we have often spoken of as im- | are the truest as well as the most beautiful. These large pictures by Mr. 
perfect in the most essential respect ; but his conception of his subjects and Weir are very interesting studies of real life—historical art of great value, 
his power.as a draughtsman are worthy of the highest respect and admira- but they would be nearly as good if engraved as they now are painted, 
tion. |The only part of this composition where the use appears of a full palette 
Mr. Hennessy’s large picture, “Spring Time,” has some serious techni- | is in the white hot shaft and thin bright flame that surrounds and clings 
cal defects, especially of drawing; among others is, curiously enough, | ‘to it. 
George Cruikshank’s almost constant mistake of setting the eyes too high | Mr. Boughton sends a pleasant little picture, containing something of 
in the head. The drapery of the figure is very careful in drawing and good | that Breton costume which he is fond of. It is perhaps not very recently 
in flow ; but it is not quite a living or even a human body over which it is | painted, and is certainly not in his best manner. Mr. Beard contributes 
disposed. The modelling of the bust and armsisvery weak. On the other | two pictures of “ Morning in the Prairie " and “ Evening in the Prairie,” but 
hand, the apple trees in the middle distance, and the flowering branch that | the birds have all the appearance of studies from stuffed models, .ad the 
occupies the near foreground, are very delightful, and the color of the whole conception and treatment add little to the interest of the subjects. 
picture is pure and pleasant ; not complete, not forcible, not great color yet, Among the pictures of childhood, one of the best is “ Poor Pussy,” by 
but a good study of blue and pink. If proof were wanted, which wethink | Mr. Perault, in which, with poor and negative color, there is much else that 
it is not, that Mr. Hennessy, up to this time, is more of a painter of land- is good. The cat is squeezed up as cats are by children, and is bearing it 
scape and of inanimate nature than of figures, it could be found in a com-| as cats bear such treatment from children. Mr. Winslow Homer, one of 
parison of the three pictures in this exhibition. No. 518, “ Apple Blos- ithe strongest of American figure painters, has taken to exhibiting in 
soms,” is an excellent picture of its class. Harper's Weekly, and that is well, but Mr. Homer has claims to the rank 
Mr. J. F. Weir, who, two years ago, exhibited the large picture of the | of a colorist, and, as such, is much needed here. His slight contributions to 
interior of the Coid Spring Foundry, and the casting of a gun, has been | this exhibition remind us that he is at home once more, and that good pic- 
among the machine-shops along the East River, and has painted - 7s tures f may be cnyenten from him. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


IMPORTANT 


We have in press, and will issue May 9, 


CAMORS. 


From the French of Octave Fervitxet, author of “‘ The 
Romance of a Poor Young Man,” ete., etc, 12mo, fine | 
paper, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Early orders from the trade solicited. 


BLELOCK & CO., 


453 Broome Street, New York. 





JOS. SABIN, 


84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Has just iesued a catalogue of a portion of his large Mis- 
cellaneous Stock. He will be pleased, on application, to 
mail it to any address. 

Also, a catalogue of Scientific Works. 


A NEW AND PECULIAR NOVEL. 





In Press, to be issued on the 15th of May, a work that is 
calculated to excite great attention among all classes 
of readers. 


Travels by Sea and Land of Alethi- 
theras. 

This work, by an experienced prose-writer, whose 
name is a profound secret, takes the very widest range 
in its sarcastic philosophy, and combines with the ha- 
morous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a 
fictitious tale of passion. It is full of truth, though 
satirical; and satirical, because it is so full of truth. 
It will be printed in the usual style of our press, and put 
at the moderate price of $1 75. 12mo, of over 400 pages, 
morocco, cloth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. 


MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


READY IN A FEW DAYs. 
HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


By Howarp Krnespury and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 


Embracing a great variety of Songs, specially adapted 
for use in Schools, Families, and Social Gatherings, inclu- 


ding 
“ SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” ‘* OCCASIONAL,” 
“AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC” SONGS, etc.. etc. 
Also, a Devotional Department, and an Blementary Trea- 
— Musical Instruction—Words and Music mostly 
original. 
Stiff board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 
+ dozen. Cloth ee letters, 60 cents per copy ; 
per dozen. The usual discount to the trade. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
678 Broadway, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Treatise on the Special Opera- 
tions of War, 


Comprising the Forcing and Defence of Defiles, the Forc- 
ing and Defence of Rivers, and the Passage of Rivers 
in Retreat, the Attack and Defence of Open 
Towns and Villages, the Conduct of Detach- 
ments for Special Purposes, and Notes on 
Practical Operations in Sieges. 


By FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 


Late Colonel Second California Infantry, Brevet Brig.- 
General United States Volunteers, Author of “ Prac- 
tical Use of the Three Arms,” and a “Treatise on 
Intrenchments.”’ 

12mo, illustrated by ten plates, price $1 2. 

count to the trade, 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BROTHER, 


Usual dis- 





Providence, R. L é 








OWARD CHALLEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publishes the following Classified Trade Lists, which are 
valuable for reference: . 

I. Classified Trade Lists of Leading 
Publishers of Juvenile and Religious 
Books, with an Alphabetical Index, giving title, 
author, price, and other valuable information of inter- 
est to Preachers, Superintendents of Sunday-Schools, 
and others who desire this class of books. 

ll. Classified Trade Lists of Books re- 


lating to Belles-Lettres, Light Litera- 
ture, ctc., etc., with an Alphabetical Index of the 


Books of interest to Librarians, Professors, and Lit- 
erary Men generally. 

Ill. A Classified Circular of School 
Books, with an Aiphabetical Index, of interest to 
School Teachers, Presidents, and Professors in Colleges, 
Academies, etc. 

IV. Classified Circulars of Scientific, 
Law, and Medical Works, with an Alpnabet- 
ical Index to each part, making those lists of great inter- 
est to Scientific Men, Lawyers, Doctors, Professors, etc. 

V. Also, A Uniform Trade List Direc- 
tory, containing 200 complete Trade Lists. 

VL. Alphabetical and Classified Index 
of all Books in the Trade List Direc- 
tory, with Price, Publisher's Name, etc. 

VIL. List of Booksellers, News Dealers, 


and Stationers, revised by a resident at every 
town in the United States and British Provinces. 


ANTHRACITE AND HEALTH. 
By GEORGE DERBY, M.D., 
University Lecturer on Hygicne in Harvard University. 
JusT PUBLISHED BY 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
100 Washington Street, Boston. 


Price 2 cents. Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








THE NEW BOOK 
By the author of the Schdnberg-Cotta Family. 


On Both Sides of the Sea: 


A Story of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration. 


A SEQUEL TO 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVEN- 
ANTS: 
A Story of the English Civil Wars. 
Each 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 


For delineation of the Cromwellian period of English 
history but few works can be found with attractions equal 
to these two volumes. 


In scarcely any other form can one obtain within the 
same compass a view 80 life-like and so full of dramatic 
interest of the stirring times extending from 1637 to 1690, 
embracing her two revolutions and the celebrated person- 
ages associated therewith. 

The other four volumes of this Series of books, almost 
unrivalled in popularity, are : 

The Schonberg Cotta Family ; or, Luther 
and his Times in Germany. $150. 

The Early Dawn,—tThe First Centuries of Eng- 
land. $1 50. 

Diary of Kitty Trevelyan : or, Times of White- 
field and the Wesileys. $150 

Winnifred Bertram.—Modern English Society. 
$175 

To be had separately as above, or in sets of six vols. 
uniform, 12mo or Cabinet Size, $9 75. 


Published by 
M. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway. 


PARTNER WANTED 
WITH A CAPITAL OF ABOUT $12,000 to purchase 
one-half interest in an old-established book and news 


business, amounting to about $70,000 per year. For far- 
ther information apply to or address AMERICAN 








NEWS COMPANY, 121 Nassau Street, New York. § _ 


ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1868, OVER $9,000,000. 


THE NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 
IS ONE OF THE 


OLDEST INSTITUTIONS 


Of the kind in America, having been chartered in the 
year 1841, and commenced business in May, 1845. 

During the twenty-three years of its existence it has 
issued policies upon the lives of more than 


FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 


and has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and repre- 
sentatives of those who have deceased while members of 
the Company. : 

Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which ex- 
perience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and 
can be made payable at a specified time during the life- 
time of the assured or at death. Premiums may be paid 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

An increase of over Stix MiLL1Ion DoLiars in the Assets 
during the past four years has been attained, notwith- 
standing that nearly Two Mriu10Nn Douiars for Losses, 
and over ONE Mriiiion Dotiars for Dividends, have been 
actually paid out during that period. 

On January 1, 1868, the Company had, after providing 
for the reinsurance of all its risks, and the payment of 
all its liabilities, 


A Divisible Surpius of $1,642,425 59, 
which, it being conducted on the purely Mutual Plan, is 
to be wholly divided among its policy-holders. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 


{aeaiea Examiners. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the —_ advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding- the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
y superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

ano, The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the aoe caused by such con- 
nection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are firs s in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will bave not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the tee of the reputation of the 
inetrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well as ies pro- 


posing to purchase new Pianos, are invit to call and 
joann our assormment. 


“Dr. Denniston’s ‘Home for Invalids’ at Springdale, 
in the beautiful environs of Northampton, continues to 
be a satisfactory place to recommend sick persons to, 
especially those requiring rest, quiet, time, pure countr 
air,a modified and rational water-cure treatment, and, 
with all, the advice and care of a scientific and ver grote 
enced physician. Dr. Denniston is himself one o the 
wisest and most experienced medical men in the Connec- 
ticut valley, and his establishment is delightfully loeated, 
and fitted with every a aet for the comfort an 
improvement of an in "_ Springjed Republican. 
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Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINE TWIST, 

SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 

CASSIMERES. 

PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED, 

FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
*“*B. T. Bassitr’s Lion Corresr.”’ This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure * Coffee.”” One can in 
every twenty contains a One DoLLaR GREENBACK. For 
sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 
fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
the factory. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL, : : . - $1.000.000 00 


SuRPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, - 1,371,315 83 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpay, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


VIRCIN. 
Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.5in.; depth 
of hold, 10 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double 
oscillating. 
For further particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT- 
TER OFFICE, Custom-Houee. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GCERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEw YORK, 


Im regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. “a 


Sar ob certs netted ts Tun Hammam det constantly on 








| OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yons. 


Ss. CG. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Pins Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. St., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBosseT Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
132 La SaLLe Srreer, Cuicaeo. 





J. W. BOWDEN, L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
wa or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


New York, January 5th, 1868 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sisk 
December, 1867 : 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from let Jannary, 
1867, to 31st December, 1867..... . 7,322,015 75 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
I Ma Ftv and és sit cndstes ~sse+. 3,839,100 Ti 

$10,160,125 46 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from ist 


January, 18687, 
to 3let December, 1867............ 


$7,597,129 16 


Losses paid during the same period $4,224,954 al 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,903,805 33 

The Company has the following Assets, viz oe 
United Srates and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks, 






Loans, secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,175,450 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 210,000 00 
Interest, and sundry Notes and Claims due 

the Company, estimated at 2.414 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable .. 8 232,453 97 
ST CL Eancchcancnsapeacens son 373,374 OB 


Total Amount of Assets. ............ ..- $18,208,177 11 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of 
February next. 

Firty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
iseue of 1865 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and atter Tues- 
day, the Fourth of February next, from which date iu 
terest on the amount so redeemable will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the \ear ending 
3ist December, 1867, for which certificates will be lesned 
on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTRES. 

Henry K. Bogert, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Joveph Ga liard, Jr., 
J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnel), 
C. A. Hand, 

B. J. Howland, 

Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Robt B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
dames Low, 

Geo. 8S. Ste /-heneon, 
William H. Webb, 
Paul Spofford, 
Sceppard Gandy, 
Robert L. Taylor. 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Cvit. 

Wm. ©. Pickeragill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charlies H. Ruseell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 

A. P. Pillot, 
William E. Dodge, 
Robt. G. Fergusson, 
David Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Daniel S. Miller, 
Wm. Sturgies, 

Chas. P. Burdett, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of *‘ Country Life,” farnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. 
M. Forbes, Nathani>: Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. L.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, li mnceton N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and ot furnishing Desigue and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and neering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C, WITHERS, 








110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


QUARTER OF A MILLION 
PIANISTS 


are indebted to Richardson's New 
Method for their ability to play weil. 


This book continues to be the Standard Method of 
Piano Instruction throughout the country Its easy 
Lessons. Pleasing Exercises, and Charming Recreations, 








Refers to John | 





have made it extremely popular, while its,rare adaptation 


to all grades of advaucement causes it to be not only 
| valuable to a person during his early studies, but for a life- 
time Price $375. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co, Publishers, <77 Washington 
| Street, Kosron. CHAS. H. DITSON & Co., 711 Broad- 
| way, New York. 


MARVIN & CO’S | 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Cheetnat St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular, 





Principal Warehouses : 1 











wy) 
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RAILROAD 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
are authorized by Acts of Congress to construct, with the 
aid and supervision of the United States Government, 
the Western and principal portion of the National Trunk 
Line between the Pacific Coast and the Mississippi 
Valley. They have built by far the most difficult ard 
expensive portion of their road, and have an unprece- 
dented working force extending the track across the Salt 
Lake Basin. By the close of 1868 it is expected they will 
have 400 miles in full operation; and that the 
ENTIRE LINE WILL BE COMPLETED IN 

1870. 
More than TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS have 
been expended in the work, and the CONSTRUCTION 
RESOURCES are ample for the remainder. They con- 
sist of: 

1. UNITED STATES BONDS to the extent of $35,000 
per mile, average, delivered as the work progresses. 

2. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount, 
issued also according to the progress of the road, and 
having the preferred claim—superior to that of the Gov- 
ernment. , 

3. GRANT OF PUBLIC LAND along the route, 12,800 
acres per mile, or nearly ten million acres in all, which 
are now selling at the minimum rate of $2 50 per acre. 

4. CAPITAL STOCK of $20,000,000, of which $5,000,000 
is subscribed and paid on the work done. 

5. CASH RESOURCES, comprising donations from 
California sources amounting to $1,250,000; Net Earn- 
ings, etc., 1865 to 1870, $6,500,000, making a total of more 
than seventy millions upon the first 726 miles. 


The Company now offer for sale through us, 
Attheir Par Value and Accrued Interest, 
IN CURRENCY, 

A limited amount of the 
FIRST MORTCACE BONDS, 
bearing six per cent. per annum—both INTEREST AND 
PRINCIPAL being explicitly made ‘‘ PAYABLE IN 
GOLD COIN,” conformably with the specie laws of the 

Pacific States. 

The Bonds are $1,000 each, with semi-annual gold 
coupons attached, payable in July and January. 

*,* The Company reserve the right to advance the 
price at any time; but all orders actually in transétu at the 
time of any such advance will be filled at present price. 
They are believed to combine greater attractions of safety, 
reliability, and profit than any other securities now offer- 
ed, and are recommended to persons seeking desirable 
steady investments. We receive all classes of Govern- 
ment Bonds, at their full market rates, in exchange for the 
Central Pacific Railroad Bonds, thus enabling the holders 
to realize from 5 to 10 per cent. profit, and keep the prin- 
cipal of their investments equally secure. 

Orders and enquiries will receive prompt attention. In- 
formation, Descriptive Pamphlets, etc., giving a full ac- 
count of the Organization, Progress, Business, and Pros- 
pects of the enterprise, furnished on application. Bonds 
sent by return Express at our cost. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Financial Agents of the C. P. R. R. Co., 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 
Offices of the Company, 

54 William Street, New York; 

56 and 58 K Street, Sacramento, Ca). 





Subscriptions received through Banks and Bankers, 
generally. 





*,* All descriptions of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED, at our office and 
by mail and telegraph, at MARKET RATES. 

*,* SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES converted into the New 
Five-Twenties, or any other class of Government Bonds 

*,* ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, and others 
a and favorable arrangements made for desirable 
accounts. 


*,* GOLD, COUPONS, and COMPOU ERES 

NOTES bought and sold. panes " 

_*,.* Miscellaneous STOCKS and BONDS Bough 

Sold, at the Stock Exchange, on Commission, forCaehe 
*.* Dealera and Investors, out of the 

make negotiations in any of the above, te 4a. 

us by mail or telegraph, as advantageously as though 


personally present in New York. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government 
5 Nassau STREET, New Ta necmsitios, 











550 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Running West from Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company's 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They 


a 
— SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscrip- 
tions will be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S 
OFFICE, 20 Naseau Street, and by JOHN J. CISCO & 
SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the Company’s ad- 
vertised Agents throughout the United States. 


A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Prog- 
ress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's 
Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free on 
application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


New York. 
April 10, 1868. 


AMERICAN (Waltham) WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 


EXPRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, eteadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 


POR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 





DOTY’S CLOTHES-WASHER. 
Extract from Report of Farmers’ Club, New York, 186%. 

“WASHING MACHINES.—William D. Osborn, 
asks : ‘ Will the Club give us its opinion of wash- 
ing-machines? Is it economy to pay fourteen 
dollars for one of Doty’s machines? Will it wash 
farmers’ clothes clean, and not be too hard work 
for the women? Washing-machines have so 
generally proved to be failures that I am afraid of 
throwing away my money upon one.’ 

“SoLton Ropinson.—‘ If you had to pay ten 
times the money you mention, it would be the 
best investment you ever made upon your farm. 
But you must not have that alone. Get the Uni_ 
versal Clothes Wringer with it,and your wife 
and children will rise up and call you blessed. 
For they will find washing made easy.” 

SOLD BY 


R.C. BROWNING, Cenerail Agent, 
82 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., 
And by Dealers and Canvassers every where. 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses ali others in simplicity, durability, 
beautifal stitch, and easy "vorking It = 
ates no noise when in opera and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Se 


cauet altered to tne Wade. “Salnoceeann, eet 
e 
Svat den N. } ; 108 yw ee 
treet ; jixth Avenue; Street, 
Williamsburgh. ‘ 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


A New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
ls the best possible article for families, hotels, restau 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 
P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
Manufactured for us by the 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY. 














FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 
A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 





The Nation. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 





“Every line shows such ability and familiarity with 
the subject treated, that we can but respect it as a jour 
nal of true influence.” — Dixon (1U.) Herald. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 148: 
The Week. 
The Probable Effect of the Impeachment Trial. 
Religious Liberty in Austria. 
The uty of American Editors, 
The Treaty ranking Pe Corresponden 
e ty-making Power: ce. 
The West in Favor of Repudiation. 
Dishonesty in Office. 
The Great Trees of California. 
Literary Notes. 
Tennyson's New Poem. 
The zines for May. 
Current Literature. 
a Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
3 Park Place, New York. 


*,* Persons wishing to dispose of Vol. I., bound or 
unbound, can do so at the office of the Nation. Also of 
the single numbers, especially the firsthalf. Also of Nos. 











131 and 133 of the current volume. 
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